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Faithful To His Old Friend 

The Royal Visit To an Arab King 


*^HE visit of Princess Alice and tiic 
Earl of Atlilonc to Arabia was 
wonderfully opportune in ceinenting 
the long friendship of King Ibn Sand 
with this country. 

He is now an old man, whose memories 
of ns go back into the days of Qu-ceu 
Victoria, and throughout all that has 
intervened ho has been steadfast in his 
trust in our integrity and loyalty to him. 

Out of the Great War has arisen the 
new Kingdom of Iraq, another great 
Arab kingdom which owes its stability 
and jTresont independence to us. 

There are many Arabs who dream of 
a vast Pan-Arab State in Asia, as there 
are so many Pan-Germanic dreamers 
in Europe. But our friend Ibn Saucl, 
the King of Saudi Arabia, is eminently 
practical. 

He Ivnows better than his people all 
that is behind the state of desperate 
nnrest in Palestine, where the Arabs can¬ 
not bring themselves to live on peaceful 
terms with the Jews. This unrest has 
been aggravated by a system of false 
broadcasting from Italy asserting British' 
atrocities and British deceit, 

Saudi Arabia lies to the south of 
Palestine and Iraq to the east, so that 
what goes on in Palestine directly 
concerns both these Arab kingdoms. 


The ^’isit of Princess Alice and her 
husband is a visible token of our wish 
to'coopcrate with Arab aspirations in 
the path of peace, and the welcome 
they have received proves that the 
wisli is mutual. 

Forty years ago Ibn Sand was an 
exile living at Koweit on the Persian 
Gulf, a young man building a future 
in his dreams when the Arabs were 
not much more than pirates and slave- 
traders on the Red Sea, and realising 
that hope of success lay in a firm Arab 
friendship with us. 

Now that ho has won his way he 
remains faithful to the power which 
has never failed him. It has meant the 
opening of the Arab world to the ways 
of the west, and Ibn Sand has sent his 
sons among tis to sec and absorb what¬ 
ever is wise for his people to know. 

The King showed his open mind when, 
at the banquet given in honour of his 
guests, lie sat at meat for the first time 
in his life with a woman. Princess Alice 
being the only lady at the table. Talk 
passed to and fro through the medium 
of interpreters, but reserve broke down, 
and Ibn Saud told his guests many a 
tale of his early struggles. 

It is good to know that the visit 
has been a true embassy of goodwill. 


The Sea Life is a Man s Life 

Our Ships Need More Boys 


S TRANGE that an Island Nation, of all 
nations, should forget that by ships 
it grew and has its being, that great 
seamen rather than great soldiers made 
the British Empire, and that, if Nelson 
had not won Trafalgar, there would have 
been no victory at Waterloo. 

Stranger still, that it should need a 
national crisis to direct bur attention to 
the cargo-carriers that bring to our 
shores, in a single year, goods worth no 
less than one thousand million pounds, 
or over £20 worth for every man, 
woman, and child in the land. 

The fear of war leads the nation to. 
discover what was only too well Icnown 
to a limited few, that we have now some 
2000 fewer ships on the oceans than in 
1914, and that their tonnage is less by 
nearly two millions. That decline has 
been registered in only 24 years. 

Then there arc other ships, smaller ' 
ones, but of the gravest importance in 
war—our fishing fleet. This has dimin- 
ishexl since 1914 by 70,000 fishing boats 
and 0 o,ooo fishermen. That is bad in 
peace and worse in war, for fishing 
vessels play a large part in the defence 
of an island nation. These hardy men 
become a unit of defence. 

Also there is an acute and growing 
shortage of seamen in our mercantile 


marine, that splendid force which, as 
soon as war breaks out, becomes in truth 
a Merchant Navy. Let ns not forget 
that in the Great War 15,000 men of the 
mercantile marine perished in saving lis 
from starvation. Navigating oflicers, 
engineering officers, wireless operators,- 
seamen, all are reduced in numbers 
today. It takes longer to build a seaman 
than to build a ship, and the decline of 
seamanship is a national calamity.- 
Perhaps ^ these' words will reach boys 
who arc thinking of their future ; to 
them it may be said that the sea life is 
a man's life. 

Wo do not wish Jo be talking of such 
things in their relation to‘war ; we would 
rather point out that British shipping is 
a great national peace interest. 

A Giant For the Zdo 

The London Zoo may soon have a 
giant panda,' for an American big-game 
hunter whom* the Zoo asked to capture 
one has just done so. 

Lie has actually caught four of these 
rare animals in the Szechwan Mountains 
on the borders of'Tibet. Only two have 
ever reached a zoo alive, as they are 
extremely delicate. They are half bear 
and half cat; strange bxit attractive 
black and white creatures. 


The Ship in a Garden 



The good ship Sconter is the headquarters of the Sea Scouts of Rose Hill School at 
Tunbridge Wells* whore Lord Baden-Powell was once a pupil. This training ship in a 
garden is nearly 60 feet long and it was built by the boys with the help of one carpenter. 

A Good Thing Done For Children 

HOMEWORK FROM HOME 


O DD as it may seem, more and more 
boys and girls are doing their home¬ 
work away from home. 

When they leave school they take 
their work home, but after tea set off 
Avith their books to the public, library, 
and there study to their heart's content. 

It is all part of a new scheme which 
deserves more praise than it lias yet 
received, a scheme which wc should like 
to see adopted up and down the country. 
The idea is that our libraries should 
provide homework rooms for boys and 
girls. This is already being done in 
many parts of the country. Cheritou , 
near Folkestone includes, a homework 
room in its new library building ; and 
there arc libraries equipped-in this way 
at Dewsbury and S win ton in Yorkshire. 


at Bootle in Lancashire, and at Cardiff. 
At Walthamstow there are numbered 
Cubicles which boys and girls may use 
jis long as the}^ like, each with an uphol¬ 
stered chair and daylight lamps. 

When we pause to think about it we 
realise that the changed conditions of 
life today do not, <is a rule, help boys 
and girls to do their homework at home. 
Many children live in flats where, even 
if the members of their family respect 
the homework period, there may be 
noises all round them, especially if the 
loudspeaker or the gramophone is 
blaring out. Moreover, many homes 
are without 1‘efercncc books, and our 
public libraries offer ideal facilities for 
study such as some homes can never 
hope to provide. 
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No Simple Way 
TO Peace 

Whirlpool of Emotions 
and Forces 

Dy Lord Halifax 

In the field of foreign policy there 
is no simple way. 

In Europe today all, the deepest 
emotions “of men—love of country, 
pride of race, ambitions, hopes, fears, 
suspicions, resentments—all these and 
more arc making history as we watch ; 
and it is idle to expect that through all 
this whirlpool of human forces there is 
any short cut to complete order and 
tranquillity. The more need, therefore, 
for us to keep our heads. 

When a large part of Europe is fer¬ 
menting with new ideas and new 
aspirations, a single false step taken by 
the British Government might have 
incalculable consequences. At such a 
time the Government looks for its 
support to the clear and undaunted 
spirit of the British people. 

THE OLD LADY OF 
THE STAGE 

And the Young Lady of 
the Downs 

A very happy woman Miss A^ancy 
Price must be in these days. 

. She has just finished her great and 
long triumph on the stage, where she 
has been one of the attractions of 
London as a very old lady with her 
parrot and her odd ideas ; and now she 
has achieved a great triumph on the 
Sussex Downs, where she has been the 
stout champion of the movement for 
saving 6o acres of High Salvington. 

Old on the stage but young on the 
Downs, Miss Price is twice successful 
in these days when success is so hard 
and so rare, and the C N congratulates 
her on her noble share in saving one of 
the beauty spots of the South Downs, 
which Worthing has now decided to 
schedule so that it cannot be spoiled; 

The Man of Music in 
the War 

The C N extends a hand of welcome 
to Mr Edric Cuudell, wlio has lYcen 
appointed Principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music in succession to Sir 
Landon Ronald. 

Our new next-door neighbour is 
already well-known as a conductor in 
the City, where he trains the Stock 
Exchange Orchestra, while the famous 
amateur orchestra of Westminster gives 
delightful concerts under his baton. 

To watch his lithe figure at his desk it 
seems impossible that he should have 
been an officer in the heavy artiller3^ in 
the Salonika Campaign; but all who have 
heard his “ Serbia ” have listened to a 
^ tone-poem composed in the Balkan Hills 
on paper which had to be fetched from 
loo miles away. On those hills he made 
a cello from petrol tins and odd lioxcs, 
sending to England only for the strings. 

Unfortunately Glyndebourne will be 
poorer for his new appointment, but with 
his dislike of the second-rate, and his 
scorn for crooners and jazzers, young Mr 
Cundcll is the man toihspire the students 
in London's own School of Music. 

The Hope of the World 

My countr}'' is making a strong effort 
to promote better commercial relation¬ 
ships with the rest of the .world. We want 
to sec the channels of trade'unclogged, so 
that goods may move freely between 
\ nations. Therein, we believe, lies the 
hope of- the world for peace. 

Mr Kennedy, American Ambassador 


The Children 


-VOTE For Hitler 

A Liner as a Polling Booth 

Herr Hitler has improved on the 
oldfashioned English plan of sending 
carriages to bring voters to the poll. 

For the great plebiscite which once 
more gave him a 99 per cent victory he 
sent a 24,000-ton liner to the Thames, 
throwing in a free cruise on it for Germans 
in England. 

The Fuehrer’s floating polling booth 
was the Wilhelm Gust I off, normally 
chartered by German workers for cheap 
cruises ; and that is a good idea which 
has not yet reached” England. The 
Fuehrer is full of them, and to this one 
none can make objection, especially as 
the Wilhelm GustlofI drew up off 
Tilburj^ with the most worthy prestige 
of having rescued 15 British seamen in 
the North Sea. 

While on her way from Germany the 
Wilhelm GustlofI sighted a British 
cargo vessel, which was sinking off the 
coast of Holland, her crew in dire need 
of help. The German liner gave it-, 
sending her lifeboats to bring them off, 
and safely landed them. 

These arc the only foreigners carried 
by the liner, which after reaching 
Tilbur^^ was set aside to receive the 
Germans and Austrians living in England 
who were entitled to vote in Herr 
Hitler’s plebiscite for the Gross Deutsch¬ 
land, the Greater Germany incorporating 
Austria. - ' 

Some 2500 voters were entitled to 
board the floating polling booth, most 
of them from London, but the number 
using the privilege was much smaller. 
Ten courageous people voted No. 

Let the Thames Flow 

Needs of national defence have 
douched with cold water the scheme for 
building a barrage across the Thames 
at Woolwich. 

It was pointed out by the Govern¬ 
ment department to which the scheme 
was referred that in wartime it would 
be impossible to protect such a barrage 
from air attack. If it were broken, and 
the vast, volume of Thames water it 
held up was in consequence , suddenly 
released, the results might be disastrous 
beyond remedy. 

So goes for a long time an idea holding 
out many pleasing pictures of a smooth 
Thames lake, from the side of which 
mudd}'- foreshores and dilapidated 
wharves would disappear, and every 
kind of craft would be able to ply 
without obstruction by the tides. 

Other, bodies than the Thames Bar¬ 
rage Association, 'which promoted the 
scheme, had difXerent views about its 
desirability. The Port of London 
Authority believed it would' obstruct 
the heavy traffic of the river, much as 
old Temple Bar, in the view of the City 
Fathers, obstructed the traffic of Fleet 
Street and the Strand. - What would they 
say if it came back now to its old 
station ? . . , 

The ’ Metropolitan Water Board de¬ 
clared that it would interfere with 
I.ondon’s pure water supply. The 
L C C wondered how the lake could be 
kept clean. Altogether the scheme had 
powerful enemies. It had also enthusi¬ 
astic friends, unwilling even now to 
think wc have heard the last of it. 

Mr Roosevelt 

The American Congress has refused 
to pass the Reorganisation Bill, 108 of 
President Roosevelt’s own party voting 
against this measure though it had 
passed the Senate. The President has 
thus suffered a'further heavy blow to 
his prestige. 

The Bill gave special powers to the 
President to make administrative 
changes which are generally held to be 
needed, but all members of Congress 
arc very jealous oLtheir rights and fedred 
that the Bill gave too much dictatorial, 
power to a President. 


's Newspaper 

We Need Not Spoil 
THE Country 

Parliament Throws Out 
a Harmful Bill 

It is good news that Parliament 
should have thrown out by a big 
majority in a crowded House a Bill 
which would have deprived Scotland of 
some of its grandeur and charm. 

This was a Private Bill, introduced for 
the third time, for obtaining water power 
from the lochs and rivers in tlie High¬ 
lands to generate electricity for the 
manufacture of calcium carbide. 'The 
necessary work would have spoiled the 
natural beauty of a large area of Inver¬ 
ness-shire, and would have affected the 
height of the river which flows through 
that county’s capital to the risk of its 
people’s health. 

The promoters of the Bill enlisted 
strong support from Sir Thomas Inskip, 
the Minister for the Coordination of 
Defence, who declared that the calcium 
carl')ide and the alloys it was proposed 
to manufacture'in the company’s works 
at Corpach would help.to solve one of 
his problems. His advocacy was in vain, 
however, for Sir Thomas's listeners well 
knew that the depressed areas of South 
Wales could make calcium carbide with 
coal as the source of power instead of 
water. Indeed, the promoters of the Bill 
had already undertaken to build a fac¬ 
tory at Port Talbot, in Glamorgan, in 
connection with the scheme. ' 

Good Dividends 

.Production in.South Wales may cost 
more in pounds, shillings, and pence, but 
any addition to industry there cannot 
but pay. the countr}?' in dividends of 
health, happiness, and security to men 
who have so long been the victims of 
industrial depression. 

As a Glasgow M P pointed out, there 
were other industries which would serve 
Inverness more naturally, and the em¬ 
ployment promised to 300 workers in 
the Corpach factoiy was a small thing 
when set against the interference witli 
the beauty of 300 miles of country, 45 
lochs, and 37 rivers. The price the High¬ 
lands were being asked to pay was a 
price that ought not to be demanded. 

And so Sir Thomas Inskip appealed in 
vain. We can defend ourselves without 
ruining the beauty of the countryside. 

It is rarely that a Private Bill draws 
so many members to tlie voting lobbies, 
but 227 voted for its rejection, 

THE LITTLE ERROR THAT 
MEANS SO MUCH 

Surprises in the Auction Rooms 

There was an odd surprise in the 
London sale rooms the other day. 

It is not often that experts are wrong, 
but one of these rare occasions was 
revealed during the sale of the George 
Durlachcr antiques, 

, Twenty-six years ago a lovely terra¬ 
cotta figure of a woman bathing was 
declared by well-known authorities to 
be by the 18th-century sculptor Etienne 
Maurice Falconet, whose work is to be 
seen at the Louvre, and Mr George 
Durlacher bought the figure, called La 
Baigneuse, for 3000 guineas. 

As time went by, however, it began 
to be doubted whether this piece of 
sculpture ’ really was by Falconet, and 
when it came up for sale the other day 
it was cautiously described as being in 
his stylo, and after the bidding had 
opened at five guineas it was finally 
sold for only 230 ! , ' . 

, This error recalls .another, at the sale 
of a Louis table, ancl commode, bought 
for ;£44 ,ooo' by a . collector who thought 
they were : by .Ricscncr. When his 
collection . >yas ’ brolccp ;■ up they were 
. sold for only;* 780 guineas, showing that 
he too had made a very costly mfstakc. 
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Little News Reel 

A house being offered for sale in 
London has a private kinema theatre 
which can be made into a roof garden, 
Kirkstcad Bridge over tlie Witham in 
Lincolnshii'c is to be freed from toll. 

•Fifty acres of Crystal Palace grounds 
have now been reopened to the public. 

Denmark is raising a loan to buy 
stores for oil and food in case of war. 

' Complaints having been made in the 
Golbornc Urban District of Lancashire 
that oil had contaminated the water, 
65,000 gallons of water were wasted in 
one day in a vain effort to get rid of it. 

Bournemouth collected a million and 
a half twopcnccs with its deck chairs 
last year. - • • . _ 

Dublin City Council have passed a 
byelaw making it an offence to throw 
litter in the streets or in the trams, 
buses, or trains ; penalt}^ 

The Dumb Friends League asks all 
holiday-makers leaving their cats behind ’ 
to sec that the cat has one of the League’s 
safe clastic Collars. for identity ; the 
League will send one free to anybody. 

A magnifying-glass is needed to read 
the miniature books sold for ^ii at 
Sotheby’s the other day. 

There has now been added to the 
interest of the Discovery on the Thames 
a diorama showing the ship embedded 
in the ice at the South Polo. 

Doncaster Corporation is to convert 
an old quarry into an open-air theatre. 

This Week's Book 

The Book Token for this week has 
been awarded to N^ursc Dorothy Raw- 
linson of Manchester Northern Hospital, 
the book asked for being Arthur Mce’s 
1000 Beautiful Things. The Editor will 
send a book each week to the reader 
who sends in the most/interesting letter 
asking for the book. The only condition 
is that each entry rntist be accompanied by 
the name and address of a neiv reader who 
will subscribe to the C N for not less than 
a month. 

THINGS SEEN 

' A lorry piled high with sleeps of live 
bees on a road in Kent. 

A ship packed up for the ti*ain at 
Barrow to .be assembled at Lake 
Windermere. 

• A poor tramp on crutches, with, all 
his possessions on his back, spellbound 
by the beauty of Temple Gardens. 

Lime blowing from a lorr^^ across the 
streets of Westminster. 

A child asleep in its pram in the 
Temple with the sun pouring down on 
its inflammable celluloid doll. 

. A grammatical error on a poster at 
the Strand’s biggest picture house. 

THINGS SAID 

These outbreaks of strikes make one 
wonder whether the people, of France 
have lost all sense of self-preservation. 

. vM. Reynaud 

. You cannot run down a customer with 
a bayonet ; if the nations, would trade 
naturally a new.kind of. security would 
be born. The American Ambassador 
We honour the Bible best not by 
maintaining some dogma about it but 
by allowing it to speak for itself. 

. Dean of St Paul’s 

In England you find the order with¬ 
out which there can be no progress, . 

Retiring Hungarian Minister 

• Hungary does not need a foreign 

Messiah. Hungarian Prime Minister 

The Germans in Britain swallow too 
much English air. A Nazi official \ 

Pedestrians should be ' compelled to 
obey traffic signals.' ' ' 

City Commissioner of Police 
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The Childreit s Newspaper 


How to Cross a River “ Old & New Steps • More London Homes 



Going to Schooi>~*By crossing the niver Nith in this manner, Andrew and Sadie IVlcGinley oP 
Durrlesdeer in Dumfriesshire have only 500 yards to go to school instead of five miles by road 


Homes for the People—The striking lines of a new group of flats 
erected near the Rotherhithe Tunnel in Stepney by the Borough Counci f 



Old Steps—A young holidaymaker climbing 
a flight of well-worn steps at Ramsgate 


New Steps—A visitor to the Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia 
climbing the glass steps of the QIass House. Sea page 7 
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T/ie Children s Newspaper 
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The Wonderful 

ROMANTIC STORY 
OF PLASTICS 

'W/iiAT is known as the Plastic 
^ Industry is based on the manu¬ 
facture of artificial rosins. 

Unlike the natural resins, they can 
be used as materials for a wide variety 
of goods, useful and ornamental, 
and some of the developments are 
surprising. 

Ten years ago plastics were hardly 
known ; today wc sec them every¬ 
where. Fortunately the basic 
chemicals arc available in unlimited 
quantity, so that the industry has an 
enormous future. The forms produced 
are many, from substances as strong as 
steel to others of feather-weight. 

We arc not to think of them as 
necessarily opaque, for a plastic is 
now produced as clear as crystal, so 
that we can get an unbreakable 
crystal vase. In addition to articles 
of solid substance the artificial resins 
make splendid lacquers, fine glues, 
and are even used for proofing textiles. 

By the simultaneous application of 
heat and pressure the new plastics 
can be moulded to almost any shape. 
This simple treatment converts them 
into hard mouldings unaffected by 
ordinary temperatures ; resistant to 
moisture and most chemicals, odour¬ 
less, non-corrosive, non-flammable, 
inert, and therefore almost infinitely 
durable. These mouldings are strong 
yet light ; they arc excellent in¬ 
sulators of sound, heat, and elcc- 



That Has Grown Up in Our Time 


tricity ; they can be made in any 
colour. Parts can be formed with 
internal or external screw threads. 

Other artificial resins furnish a glue 
which defies the mould and insects that 
have long been a drawback to the use 
of veneered furniture and plywood, 
while its adhesive power is so great 
that a joint is often stronger than the 
materials themselves. It resists both 
weathering and boiling, and lias passed 
severe Air Ministry tests for aircraft 
work.' 

Mr Anthony Bertram, broadcasting 
on Design in Everyday Things, said 
some time ago that the post office hand 
microphone . is one of the finest 
examples of functional design. This 
useful article is moulded in plastic 
material, fulfilling most exacting re¬ 
quirements, for it had to insulate and 
protect the delicate mechanism and. 
yet mould easily into a difficult shape ; 
it had to be colourful, fireproof, and 
non-corrosive. 

Wc have all noticed that pots, 
tubes, and other containers arc now 
usually fitted with small caps with 
good threads ; these are of plastic 
material. Not only the stoppers but 
the bottles can be thus made, and in 
beautiful colours. For electrical 
ap^flianccs the iisc of plastics is un¬ 
limited. A tray can be made in a 
plastic irnitation tortoiseshell hardly 
to be distinguished from the real 
thing, but.happily not so brittle. And 
the material is cheap, one more of its 
tremendous advantages. 


CHERRY BLOSSOM TIME AT KEW 



Jerry Builder 
Trembles in His Shoes 

Vj^ELL may the jerry builder be 
fearful; it is high time he 
was, and high time he mended his 
ways, as well. as his houses. 

Of all the litter-louts he is the worst, 
for there is no way of picking up his 
rubbish, which stands for years, a 
disgrace to his own name and a 
blemish on our fair land. 

One city at least has come to grips 
with this fellow, for Birmingham has 
taken him by the collar and shaken 
the dust off his feet.. 

What has happened is that a scheme 
to protect house-purchasers has been 
inaugurated by the Birmingham and 
District House Builders Association. 
The scheme provides for an inspection 
by independent surveyors of all new 
property, and a system of certification 
by which houses passed as having 
reached a certain standard of work¬ 
manship are hall-marked in much the 
way that Birmingham hall-marks its 
gold and silver ware. 

By this means jerry building is 
ruled out of court. Houses are 
inspected during erection, and bad 
workmanship and inferior materials 
are quickly detected. Houses found 
satisfactory are given a special air¬ 
brick of registered design, whicli is 
usually inserted over the front door. 

Although the scheme is only a few 
weeks old, applications for the 
' examination of about a thousand 
houses have been received. The pulflic 
has been quick to appreciate tlie value 
of this form of protection, and builders 
arc anxious to be able to advertise 
their property as hall-marked. 

All this means that the jerry builder 
is unable to foist his rubbishy houses 
on the public as easily as before ; 
and it surely cannot be long before 
the Birmingham idea of hall-marking 
a house is adopted up and down the 
land. Then there will be an end of 
the houses which begin to fall down 
almost as soon as the purchase contract 
has been signed. 

A Cherry Festival 

A GLORIOUS time it is in Japan wlien 
all the land is made lovely with 
cherry blossom. 

hong ago we suggested that we 
might emulate the Japanese by plant¬ 
ing all our own land with beauty. We 
went farther, and declared tliat it 
would be a clicap investment to create 
seasons of loveliness throughout the 
year by freely planting all the many 
flowering trees. 

Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt reminds us 
that an American woman, after falling 
in love with the famous cherry orchard 
of the Emperor of Japan, proposed 
that Washington should also have an 
annual cherry blossom festival. So 
8o trees were planted there. 

Next a Japanese citizen, pleased 
witli this honour done to his countr}^, 
offered 2000 cherry trees to Washing¬ 
ton, and the gift was gratefully 
accepted, but disappointment ensued, 
for they had to be destroyed because 
they were infected with disease. 

This enabled the Japanese donor to 
make a good joke : Ah,'* said he. 


the destruction of cherry trees is an 
old American custom ; it goes back to 
George Washington I *’ But he did more 
than joke. With the greatest care 
3000 fresh trees were raised and sent 
to America and planted, with a bronze 
tablet bearing the words : A Gift 

from the City of Tokyo." 

Since then Washington has its 
cherry blossom festival every spring, 
attended by representatives of the 
Japanese Government, who stroll in 
native .costume under the trees,'now 
numbering about 7000. 

The 12 varieties of cherry in the 
original shipment were intended to 
insure a succession of blossoms from 
early April until the middle of May, 

Some varieties of cherry bloom for 
a hundred years. How wonderful, 
and how cheap I Why not a cherry 
festival for some of our great roads ? 
Why not plant them to hide the hoard¬ 
ings which disgrace the roads today ? 

King Potato 

l^ORE and more attention is being 
given to the suggestion that we 
should start provisioning ourselves on 
a national scale with food enough to 
enable us to withstand a siege. 

However wise such an idea may 
be, some of the proposals advanced 
show more zeal than common sense, 
as, for example, that quantities of 
potatoes should be grown and stoi'ed. 

Were this course followed two 
things .would result : prices would 
fall so sharply as to ruin those who 
grew potatoes as a main erop ; and the 
bulk of the potatoes stored would 
start to grow or would go bad, for 
potatoes cannot be kept indefinitely. 

A reader who had a small share 
in the work of food rationing 21 years 
ago recalls the trouble that potatoes 
then caused. Food was much shorter 
than the nation knew, and nothing was 
more important or occasioned more' 
anxiety than the potato. 

The Government were responsible 
for all but those grown in gardens and 
allotments. They had a register of 
all the principal potato-growers and 
of the firms who supplied potatoes for 
planting. All sorts of land, even lawns 
and flower-beds in parks, were requis¬ 
itioned for potatoes and other crops. 

As Fate would have it, a virulent 
disease, called black scab, attacked 
the potatoes, and made it impossible 
to use seed potatoes from the areas 
affected in others which needed 
potatoes for planting. 

Lower and lower grew supplies; 
higher and higher grew prices, and 
more and more land proved un¬ 
suitable for their growth. Inspectors: 
would come to. London bringing. 
reports from various parts of the 
country on what they had found. One 
famous park proved to have practically 
no fertile soil beneath its two inches 
of ancient turf; other new land was' 
found to harbour disease and parasites. 

Never since its first discovery in 
tile New World had the potato proved 
of such vital importance to the Old 
World. It came out then as the very 
king of vegetables, for not only was 
it among the most satisfying of foods, 
eaten just as potato, but it formed a 
large proportion of the “ flour " used 
to make our wartime bread,. 
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LITTLEHERO 

James Henry of South Shields is nine 
years old and a hero. 

One day he was on his way to school 
when he saw a cat marooned on the roof 
of a house. Without hesitation he 
climbed a pipe, rescued the cat, and left 
it on the doorstej), going on his ^ way 
without a word to anyone. Not till long 
afterwards did the news of what James 
Heiiiy had done get about tl\o town. 
There was a feeling that he should be 
rewarded, and ho has now been pre¬ 
sented with a certificate for bravery 
from the R S P C A. 


The Silver Jubilee of a Silver Liniug 



T he Australian Inland Mission, which 
has been such a wonderful help to 
courageous pioneers, has been celebrat¬ 
ing its silver jubilee. It is good that 
it should have reached its silver jubilee, 
for it has been a silver lining in the 
clouds to many lonely and troubled folk, 
Few people, realise the loneliness 
endured by settlers in Australia, one of 
the driest countries in the world. • The 
women especially have a very hard time, 
for their lives arc made up of continual 
hardships. Often, owing to drought, 
they arc forced to abandon their homes, 
and sometimes a woman may not see 
another woman for a year or two. 

Heroic Mrs Bonning, who runs Helen 
Springs Station, is an example of the 
true pioneering spirit, for recently, with 
her daughter and the black boys who 
help her to manage her station, she 


drove looo head of cattle 500 miles to 
the nearest railway. The fact that in 
the whole of this region which is known 
as the Inland, not counting Darwin and 
Alice.Springs, there are no more than a 
hundred women, shows how desperately 
lonely.their lives must be. 

It is to Flynn of the Inland that most 
of the credit for the splendid work done 
by the Inland Mission must be given, for 
it was he who, travelling by camel, first 
saw the plight of the scattdred' inhabi¬ 
tants of this vast territory of three 
million square miles and decided that 
something would have to be done about 
it. His unceasing work has resulted in 
there being today five flying doctor 
services, 12 nursing homes, many wire¬ 
less transmitters, and padres, who, in 
their modern cars, each patrol about a 
quarter of a million miles. 


A reflection in Belfast Docks 

A SCHOOL’S ROLL CALL 

Mr L. P. Wenham, an Old Boy of 
Richmond School in Yorkshire, is to 
write the history of the school. 

He may well be proud to do so, for 
Richmond School was founded as far 
back as 1392.. Its endowments were 
taken from it when Henry the Eighth 
and Thomas Cromwell destroyed the 
Monasteries, but it was refounded in 
1564. It has a roll call of which it may 
be justly proud, for among its scholars 
have been an Archbishop of York, the 
. founder of a famous publishing firm, a 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Oliver Cromwell's physician, the writer 
of Alice in Wonderland, and Admiral 
Cradoclc who died in the memorable 
fight at Coronel in the Great War. 

FOOTPRINTS IN THE DUST 

Jean Patterson went with Granny to 
sliop in a big store. 

She found a quiet staircase, wandered 
up into a deserted attic, and fell asleep. 
Granny missed her, searched the store, 
went frantically into the sti'cot, ancl 
in a short time all Sunderland was 
searching too. This was on SaturdLvy 
afternoon. 

On Monday morning the store opened 
and someone saw the prints of hundreds 
of tiny feet in the dust of the staircase ; 
and there, dusty too, with tear-stained 
cliccks, was two-year-old Jean, much 
troubled but all right again after a hot 
bath and a meal, 

THE TRAVELLER 

Dorothy Walker is nicknamed the 
Schpol Dodger at Preston, though all 
the girls envy her, as well they may, for 
not many girls of nine have travelled 
100,000 miles at sea. 

This is what Doroth}^ has done. Her 
home is at Broughton near Preston ; 
but in the last three years she has not 
spent much time under the roof, for 
her mother and father, who arc great 
travellers, havo enabled her to enjoy six 
summei's in this period. She has visited 
all the five continents,- and seen more 
than half the countries in the world. 


FROG IN THE PIPE 

At South Fcrriby, in Lincolnshire, a 
chalk quarry and a wharf were recently 
closed down Tor two days, and twenty 
men working there were thrown idle for 
a very queer reason. 

A fat frog became tightly wedged in a 
pipe, 200 yards long, which carries water 
front a reservoir to a cistern from which 
the crane operates. It is thought the 
frog had been a prisoner in the pipe 
since its tadpole days and had grown 
until it blocked the pipe. 

THE COACH AND FOUR 

The motor coach has brought many 
blessings,' but older readers of the C N 
will lament the passing of the four-in- 
hand coaches in which generations of 
holiday-makers drove to see the famous 
beauty spots of Scotland. 

At I nversnaid, in the Rob Roy 
country, 200 old residents of the district 
went sadly not long ago to a sale of 
four-in-hand coaches which used to be 
driven on the Trossachs road between 
Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine. Some 
of the coachmen were old characters, 
who were the equals in repartee of any 
London taxi-driver. 

One of these splendid Scotsmen wrote 
asking for a shoe from each of the four 
horses he had driven for so long. 

THE SWIMMING CAT 

A cat which deserves to be as famous 
as the Cheshire Cat Alice met in 
Wonderland has sailed on a trip to 
Norway. 

Some Norwegian seamen took a fancy 
to it a little while ago, and the cat has 
begun a new life on board ship. 

High Ferry by the River Blyth in the 
north of England will miss this swimming 
cat, especially the ferrymen, for time 
after time this remarkable creature 
would swim across the river, keeping a 
little way behind the ferry. It has very 
broad paws, a great aid to swimming ; 
and it seems to have liked water both 
inside and out, for not only did it take 
to the river as a duck to a pond, but it 
always refuses milk, preferring a saucer 
of water. 


THE RICHES OF THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 

A great future is before the Soviet Far 
North. Exploration is to go on, new 
scientific parties being sent out by the 
Arctic Institute of Leningrad, to study 
the sea route linking up the Soviet’s 
northern industrial areas with the regions 
to the south. 

How great the untapped stores of 
wealth within the Arctic Circle really 
arc no one can say. It is believed that 
there arc at least 600,000 million tons of 
coal, and it is known that there are 
important deposits of tin, lead, silver, 
zinc, arsenic, and other ores. In the 
Taimyr Peninsular, extending over 700 
miles beyond the Arctic Circle, oil¬ 
bearing regions have been found, besides 
rich stm*es of nickel and iron. 

TEA WITH A POACHER 

.Who would think of inviting a poacher 
to tea ? 

Commander Courtney Clarke, of St 
Boswells, is Superintendent of the River 
Tweed Commissioners, and his method 
of dealing wdth poachers is to invito 
them to tea. Instead of being summoned 
to appear before the magistrates they 
take tea with Commander Clarke, who 
asks them to call to see him and explains 
the position from his point of view, 
impressing them ^vith the truth that, 
after all, poaching is not worth while. 

Last year 87 poachers took tea with 
the Commander, and only two of them 
broke their promise not , to steal salmon. 

THE BRAIN 

Dr Alexander Hrdlicka, of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, has made a prolonged 
study of the human brain and has arrived 
at the conclusion that, if we give our brains 
plenty of exercise, they will go on growing. 

It is good to know that wc have thus 
a scientific cxjilanatiou of swelled head. 
No longer can wc use the term to 
denote, undue self-conceit; a swelled 
head may be a good thing 1 

Of one thing we may be sure ; whether 
or not a brain, grow.s in size by use it 
certainly grows in power. Wc want 
more mental athletics. 


The Chimney Sweep’s Successor 


S URELY the worst job still left for men 
to do, and for households to put up 
with, is sweeping the chimney. 

Mother, why docs that man wear 
the witch's hat and what makes him 
so black ? ” a little boy asked the other 
day. The man was a chimney sweep 
and ho was standing on a busy street 
corner of a typical American town. > 

It may seem strange to us that a boy 
would not know a chimney sweep, 
when he saw one,, but few American 
chiklrcn under ten have ever sccil one 
of these sooty men. * 


In the United States, when a chimney 
or a furnace needs, cleaning, they no 
longer send for a, chimney sweep, but 
telephone to the furnace company^ 
which sends out a great suction machine 
mounted on a big lorry. This machine 
works like a vacuum cleaner, a. hose 
attached to it being put into the furnace 
or the chimney. Then the machine is 
set going, and immediately a huge 
bag swells up' so that it looks like'a 
ten-foot sausage. In a very few minutes 
the job is finished and with no mess 
and no bother at all. 


THERE SHE GLOWS 

Not long ago there was considerable 
interest in a ship at a Middlesbrough 
Dock, for at night her name glowed in 
electric lamps. 

Belonging to the British India Line, 
she is the Matiana, and is leading the 
way in the system of illuminating the 
names of ships so that when vessels 
have to anchor outside harbours at 
night they are easily recognised. It 
has been found by the British India 
Line that many hours are lost during 
voyages because port officials are not 
always able to distinguish between 
vessels lying some distance from shore, 
as many have to do at places along the 
Indian coast. 

CHANGE ABOUT AT SCHOOL 

A well-educated boy or girl is one 
who is equipped to meet normal emer¬ 
gencies undismayed, so the plan adopted 
in a school at Yorkville, Ohio, whereby 
boys and girls change over to each 
other's classes, may be a step in the right 
direction. 

For certain weeks of each term the 
boys taking manual training leave 
their benches to the girls and take up 
their positions by the sinks, cook- 
stoves, and wash-tubs in the domestic 
department. This training fits them to 
fend for themselves in the wilds or to 
help in home emergencies ; and mean¬ 
while the girls arc learning to put up 
shelves, mend the electric iron, unstop 
clogged drains, and meet the thousand- 
and-one small crises for which a handy 
man has so often to be called in. 

WAR ON MICROBES 

In the Mayo Hospital clinic of New 
York a new lamp has been introduced 
to kill microbes. 

The microbe death ray is the invention 
of Dr Harvey Rcntschler, and is shed 
by a lamp dealing .out ultra-violet rays 
of a special kind, and of exceedingly 
small wavelength, hardly more than a 
millionth of an inch. 

Such rays are quite harmless to hiitnan 
beings, but are effective against the 
unseen microbes which float in the air 
of laboratories and operating theatres. 
Their usefulness has px*oved -itself to 
the surgeons of the hospital. 

These rays were first tried in experi¬ 
ments with food preservation, and arc 
becoming popular with those who keep 
food in refrigerators. The rays rid the re¬ 
frigerating chambers of all food microbes. 

- THE SUB-POST-OFFICE 

Our, attention has been called to a 
paragraph appearing in the C N on 
the Rich Post Office's Poor Places. 

The Assistant Secretary of the 
National Federation of Sub-Postmasters 
read into this paragraph a reflectioh 
on their services, and we hasten to 
correct this impression, as wo have 
nothing but admiration for the people 
who do post office work, and should 
deeply regret casting any reflection on 
“their excellent services. All we wish is 
that their offices may be. worthy of the 
work they do and the spirit in which they 
,d0 it. 

QUILLS 

A quill pen cutter still carries on his 
trade in the West End of London, after 
being 50 years in . the business. He 
turns out nearly 1600 pens a week. 
Goose quills arc employed .as a rule, 
but pens for fine decorative work arc 
made from crow's quills. 

One City bank still provides the staff 
with quill pens. 

THE MATCHBOX MAPS 

It seems that the craze for collecting 
matchboxes is very much alive just now. 
In Finland maps have been prepared 
with markings in red which show the 
best routes to favourite tourist centres ; 
and these are used as labels on the 
; boxes. ..The idea has given a great 
incentive' to collectors and tourist 
agencies. 
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Is Europe Worse Than 
It Was ? 



The Editor’s Table 

- John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



w 


may or may not feel with 
the Bishop of Chelmsford 
that Europe is now a much more 
savage place than it has been for 
perhaps a thousand years. 

. If we differ from this opinion 
it is not because we condone the 
frightful evils that now exist in 
the world, but because we know 
too well how terrible a place the 
world has been. 

We need not go back a thou¬ 
sand years to observe improve¬ 
ment. Hardly more than a cen¬ 
tury ago, in Scotland, white slaves, 
inciudihg women and children, 
were harnessed to coalmines and 
salt-pans. Men were scizetl in the. 
streets and forced to serve in the 
Navy. People were hanged for 
stealing a few shillings. The gaols 
were vile dens from which fever 
passed into the courts of law. 

Or if we go back a little far¬ 
ther we find that in the i8i 
years from i688 to 1869 England 
was at war during y 8 years^ merel}^ 
to take account of big wars. 
Slavery was an accepted common¬ 
place, and British and foreign 
seamen thought nothing of mak¬ 
ing fortunes out of it. European 
kings and princes hired out 
soldiers as mercenaries then, as 
Mussolini does now. England 
used German soldiers, furnished 
at so much per head, against the 
American colonists. 

It does not help the rising 
generation to persuade it that 
things are worse than they were. 
So much has been done that we 
are entitled to hope for greater 
things still, and to believe that 
we shall yet build Jerusalem in 
every green and pleasant land. 

Are We Moving Too Fast? 

JWTr James Truslow Adams tells 
a story about some savages 
of the Upper Amazon which has 
a lesson in it for our age. 

An explorer attempted a 
forced march. All went well for 
two days and they covered much 
ground, but on the third morning 
there were no signs of activity. 
The natives were sitting solemnly 
about with a quiet, waiting look 
on their faces. Their head man 
explained that they could go 
no farther until their souls had 
caught up with their bodies.” 

Is it not time for twentieth 
century man to stop inventing 
new means of locomotion, new 
explosives, new gases, and to wait 
until his soul catches up with all 
his hands and brain have made— 
to wait till he learns to use wisely 
and for the good of all the mar¬ 
vellous inventions which, unless 
his sold catches up^ can only bring 
sorrow and destruction. 


The Celluloid Habit 

JvJoTiTiNG is more true than that evil is 
wrought by want of thought. 

Some excellent talks on health have 
been broadcast by a Harley Street 
doctor, but in recommending the use 
of certain things the doctor quite 
casually suggested, that his hearers 
should use a celluloid cye-hath. 

There is no merit in celluloid for an 
e3^e-bath, but there is much demerit 
in falling into tlie habit of recommend¬ 
ing celluloid because it is cheap. 


As, 


Dinner For the Fox 

What ivill happen to Spain ivhen peace 
comes? It is interesting to read Aesop, 
the ivise slave of 25 centuries ago. 

LION and a bear, while roaming 
in the forest, found the carcase 
of a fawn, and a question arose as to 
which had the better right to it. 

Not being able to settle the matter 
in a friendly way, they fell to blows. 
The contest was long and severe. 
At length both lay panting on the 
ground quite exhausted. 

A fox, seeing their helplessness, 
stepped in between them and carried 
off the prize. Ah, said they, what 
foolish creatures we have been, for the 
end of all our fighting has been to give 
that sly villain the fox a good dinner. 

A Pity 

Jt is unhappily sometimes necessary 
to kill deer in the interests of 
forestry and agriculture, but most 
C N readers will think there is no call 
upon a Government School of Forestry 
to penalise students who refuse to 
take part in this business. 

Students may grow into good 
foresters and yet be sensitive about 
killing wild creatures, and it seems to 
us a profound pity that two students 
have lately been fined and given extra 


Wireless Everywhere 

there arc between ten million 
and eleven million homes in 
the United Kingdom and over 
8,500,000 wireless licences in force,' 
we rapidly approach the time when 
cecry home will have a receiver. 

We take the opportunity of con¬ 
gratulating the BBC on the in¬ 
creasing value of its programmes. 

Good plaj^s arc now more frequent, if 
not frequent enough. There is still too 
much jazz and music-hall backcliat, 
however, and the Sunday programme's 
are too much neglected. 

Once more wc plead that Sunday 
should be devoted to masterpieces of 
every sort, grave and gay, vocal and 
instrumental, and to national addresses 
by really great people. And let tlicre be -tasks for refusing to take part in a 
a multiplication of relays from abroad, deer drive. 

Cheers 

Jt is good to know tliat Germany has 
returned to the International 
Federation of Youth Hostels, from 
which she withdrew last year. 

We cannot escape from our little 
world, and cver}^ nation is really a 
hear neighbour. A series of quarrels 
in which first one nation and then 
another is an “ enemy 
of civilisation. 

When Evening Comes 

The Lord be with us as we walk 
Along our liomeward road; 

In silent thought or friendly talk 
Our hearts be near to God. 


The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
g RAIN TRICE hospital has received a gift 
of £67,000 from Mr W. J. Coiirtauld. 
J^AST month 1300 Austrian refugees 
were admitted into England. 
gEVENTEEN acrcs round Anne Hatha¬ 
way’s cottage have been made safe 
for ever. 

is unworthy Marquess of Anglesey has given to 

Scouts and Guides for camping 120 
acrcs of parkland near Rugeley. 

JUST AN IDEA 
A little oil will ease a rusty lock ; a 
liiile conriesy and-kindness, a little tact 
and forgiveness, will make life run more 
smoothly. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Motorists and cyclists often take sides against each 
other. Those who keep in the middle are a nuisance. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 


ffuADE follotvs the Plane, 
says a headline, 
Prices go lip too, 

0 

goAP and towels arc often 
stolen from railways. 
The thieves get clean away. 
□ 

IJMURELLA ’MA KERS have 
been hit by the fine 
ivcather. So they want to 
give everybody the stick, 

0 

goME people never stay in 
one place long. Tlicirs 
is a moving story. 


cvr onion absorbs the 
smell of paint, we are 
told. Blit what absorbs the 
smell of a cut onion ? 

0 

Loud music is regarded 
as vulgar. But never low. 
0 

^URREY lanes are full of 
dangerous bends, says 
a writer. They give travellers 
turns, 

0 

gpELLiNG bees arc popular. 

They must have a hive 
of information. 



If a first violin ever 
plays second fiddie 


FELLOW TRAVELLER 

From a Correspondent 

|t was, evening. We' were half a 
dozen in a train : a man and wife 
wearied with their day's toil, three girls 
talking eagerly of their new spring 
suits, and myself, tired with many 
things but fresh enough to take a quiet 
interest in fellow-travellers. 

Then another entered the compart¬ 
ment, a nun in flowing sombre black,' 
relieved only by the severe white 
linen framing her face. She sat in the 
corner, and as I looked at her, and at 
the rest of us, things cliangcd as if by 
magic. Everything else assumed a 
drab and ordinary look—everything 
but the still figure in the corner. 
Suddenly she leaned forward and 
said to me with a smile, “ I was just 
tliinking what a beautiful picture that 
is over your head." I agreed, and then 
I too leaned forward and whispered, 
" May I tell you what I have been 
thinking—that to look on your face is 
almost to forget the sin and trouble of 
the world ? " 

It was not a young face, and its 
lines told not of isolation from the 
world but of battlings with its 
problems, yet it wore a rare serenity. 
© 

World, You Must Wait 

TJ^orld, you must wait before I 
^ come 
To see your face today. 

I am not ready yet to walk 
Along this Springtime way. ■' 

The hawthorn burns with flame so 
pure, 

So wonderfully white, 

I. dare not, World, come out of doors 
To see so fair a sight. 

It seems the angels have come down 
And nested here below ; 

The cherry trees arc full of wings, 

The chestnut spires glow. 

So bright the world which God has 
made 

(Hark how the heralds sing I), 

So holy all the woods and fields, 

Who ventures out in Spring ? 

First let me, then, take off my shoes. 
For hallowed is the way : 

World, you must wait, for ere I come 
I would kneel down and pray., H. L. G. 

The Good Friends 
Gone Mad 

Yet the world credits you ivith a 
splendid income ? 

An, yes, says my friend, but, do you 
know, at present I am obliged to 
spend it nearly all in steel-traps ? 
Steel-traps for whom ? 

Why, for that fellow on the other 
side of the wall, you know ; we're very 
good friends, capital friends ; but we 
arc bbligcd to keep our traps set on 
both sides of the wall; we could not 
possibly keep on friendly terms with¬ 
out them and our spring guns. The 
worst of it is, we are both clever 
fellows enough, and never a day passes 
that we don't find out a new trap, or 
a new gun-barrel or something ; we 
spend about fifteen millions a year 
each on our traps, and I don't see how 
we're to do with less. John Ruskin 
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The Hero With 
One Idea 

Victory and Fall 
From Power 

A remarkable change has come over 
the government of Pharaoh's la-nd. 

, The Wafd Party of Nahas Pasha 
has been heavily defeated in the recent 
elections, and his successor, Mahomet 
Mahmoud Pasha, firmly established 
in power. 

A year ago Nahas Pasha was a 
national hero in Egypt, the man who 
was claiming and securing complete 
independence for his country. Having, 
secured it, he and his Government, witli 
a majority of 200 in a Parliament of 230, 
had no other impelling idea for the 
inspiration of his people. On the 
contrary, as if he doubted his own 
powers, he continued to maintain his 
private army of Blueshirts, which 
evoked general suspicion. 

There was enough to be done in 
Egypt to engage his Government’s 
full powers, whether in social reforms 
or in national organisation for defence ; 
but quarrels with his colleagues and with 
the young and popular King Farouk 
seem to prove that Nahas Pasha is a 
man with but one ideal, and that having 
accomplished victory for his ideal he had 
nothing else to aim at. 

At any rate, his Party is of no account 
in Egypt now, and even if his opponents 
did seize the transport on polling days 
his followers arc not enthusiastic 
enough to keep him in power. 

Germany's Lesson For a 
Great Sea Race 

Another luxury liner has been launched 
by the German Leisure Hour (Strength 
Through Joy) movement. 

Although complete with every refine-, 
ment of. the modern passenger vessels, 
the ship is devoted entirely to holiday 
cruises for working folk. Taking 1000 
passengers, it can give a week’s cruise 
to tens of thousands in a yean In 
course of time it is hoped to give every 
worker a sea trip every year. 

The ship is. of 25,000 tons and is being 
built at Hamburg. Those who build 
these ships will get their luxury cruise 
in due course. 1 

Even more interesting is the fact that 
on these ships is only one class. All eat 
alike and sice]) alike, whether officers, 
seamen, engineers, stewards, wireless 
operators, stokers, or passengers. 

It is surely a great lesson that 
Germany is giving to a great sea race 
Avhich neglects its waterways too much 
and forgets too often its dependence on 
the sea. 

The Heart Shrine 

The other day Crown Prince Paul of 
Greece visited Olympia to leave tlierc a 
casket containing the heart of Count 
Coubertin, to whom athletes owe the 
revival of the Olympic Games. ' 

This practice of the heart burial, 
originating'in the Egypt of the Pharaohs, 
became general in Europe at the time of 
the Crusades. Men fighting in Holy 
Land desired that their hearts might 
rest in England ; those who yearned to 
fight the Saracens but were unable 
to do so wished that their hearts might 
be' enshrined in holy ground about 
Jerusalem. 

England abounded in heart sanc¬ 
tuaries, and many survive to this day 
in our churches, where the Editor has 
traced them out for his King’s England 
books. One of the men who conquered 
us, Stephen Earl of Brittany, commander 
of the Conqueror’s rearguard at the 
battle of Hastings, was among the first 
to commit his heart to special honour, 
and St Martin’s, at York, which he had 
richly benefited, was the site chosen. 


Thousands of Miles and 
Hundreds of Millions 
War Gains and Peace Gifts of Italy 


^iiE hope of better relations between 
^ this country and Italy is a re¬ 
minder of the days when Italy found 
in this country the best friend she had 
in Europe. 

Through generations of peace and in 
the days of her distress during the war 
Great Britain was Italy’s friend ; we 
not only sent our best troops (including 
our Fleir to the Throne) to support the 
‘ hard-pressed Italian armies, but we 
helped her lavishly with money and 
munitions, and after the war wc forgave 
Italy a debt of hundi'eds of millions 
which ‘would be very acceptable to us 
. today. The immense advantage of this 
gift has fallen to Signor Mussolini and 
his Fascist Government 

At the end of the war Italy owed this 
country no less than ;£6oo,ooo,ooo, A 
great part of tliis amount we ourselves 
• had to, borrow from America, and for 
many years we were paying the equiva¬ 
lent of sixpence in the pound in income 
tax as interest on that loan, though 
Italy paid us nothing. That is to say, 
every income tax payer was being heavily 
taxed for Italy. 

. We declared that we would ask from 
France, Italy, and other countries (for 
whom we had borrowed) not a penny 
more than we had to pay America, 
which in 1926 was 38 millions a year. 
So wc reduced Italy’s indebtedness by 
hundreds of. millions. In 1926 Italy, 
which had so far paid ns nothing, made 
a definite promise as to what eincl when 
she would pay. The promise was. for 
about four millions a year for 62 years, 
about a sixth of the sum we .were owing 


on her behalf. In spite of this promise 
the reluctance to pay still continued, 
and when the Lausanne Conference 
met in 1932 Italy’s total debt to this 
country amounted to a little less than 
253 million pounds. It was at that 
Conference, it will be recalled, that. 
Mr Neville Chamberlain offered to wipe 
off the slate the 200 millions paid by 
us as interest on behalf of our debtors, 
and still owing to us. This was yet 
another gift to those Allies whose debts, 
amounting to a total of 2000 millions, 
we had already reduced by two-thirds. 

At this Conference, too, the British 
Government stated that it agreed to 
forgo the payments of interest, though 
it could not cancel the capital amount 
of the war debt of Italy. 

It is often said that Italy got nothing 
out of the war,' perhaps because .she 
received no Mandate for any German 
colony, but by the Treaty of St Germain 
Italy, received a valuable addition to 
her territory in Europe, about 9400 
square miles of South Tyrol and Istria. 
The southern Tyrol territory, known as 
the Trentino and including the Brenner 
Pass, has a population of 212,000, 
Alpine Germans whose future must be 
a, perplexing problem between the 
Italian and German dictators. At a 
later date France adjusted her frontier 
in North Africa so as to. give Italy 
unbroken control over the wells on the 
caravan route from Lake Chad to the 
Mediterranean, and Great Britain trans¬ 
ferred Jubaland (22,000 square miles), 
in order that Italy should have a good 
poi't in Somaliland. 


The Ideal Home’s the Thing 


A ll ways at Olympia’s Ideal Home 
Exhibition lead to the Glass House, 
I^hbody who lived in such a glass house 
would ever need to be warned against 
throwing stones, however they might 
throw bouquets gathered from the 
gardens of roses and rhododendrons, 
heather and grape hyacinth, which bloom 
everywhere about other ideal homes. 

, There is something of unfailing 
fascination about a house of glass. 
Our great-grandparents thought there 
was nothing to be compared with the 
big glass house they called the Crystal 
Palace, now unhappily gone with the 
wind—and the flames. But this modern 
glass house is one to live ^ in. Light 
shines into the living-room through 
outer, walls of fluted glass bricks, and 
even the kitchen shares the boon, 
instead of being steeped in gloom. 
Every room has all the light it wants ; 
and if any ask for more there is a glass- 
floored sun terrace witli a glass balus¬ 


trade. Cinderella might come flying 
down the glass stairs in her glass slippers, 
though anyone who, unlike her, did not 
come from Fairyland might have to be 
more careful. 

What is most to be admired in the 
Exhibition is not the Glass Hbuse, nor 
the lovely gardens, nor the thousand 
and one surprises of canteens, 'and 
television studios, and fashion parades, 
but the idea which runs through it, 
for it is the idea of the home. The 
home is a word with a meaning peculiar 
to UvS, and our proverbs have long told 
us that the Englishman’s home is his 
castle, his pride, his retreat. 

We are glad to see the idea coming 
back again, in spite of all the home’s 
rivals and counter attractions. After 
all is said and done, the home’s the 
thing, and if it can be made ideal there 
need be no fear of the soundness of the 
new generation of boys and girls growing 
up in it. Picture on page 3 


The Stately Ship Goes Home 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven tinder the hill 
TV A ANY an . Anglo-Indian who has 
j ourncyed to and from India on the 
Kaiscr-i-Hind will be sorry to learn that 
this month will sec her last voyage. ' 
It will take her to Blyth, North umber-. 
land, where she is to be broken up. It 
is always saddening to learn of the end 
of a fine and friendly ship, and the 
Kaiser-i-Hind might have hoped to live 
a little longer, though she had already 
had five lives, having been chased five 
times by German submarines in the 
war, escaping them each time. She 
might be said to have died in harness, 
for she completed her last voyage from 
India in April before sailing, like a 
Viking of old, on her own funeral. 


Another P & O 'liner, the Moldavia, 
younger by eight years than the Kaiser-i- 
Hind (which was launched in the first 
■year of the war), is also to be broken 
up. Anyone looking without expert 
knowledge on these stately ships might 
wonder that wlicn their years seem so 
comparatively few they arc no longer 
fit for service. The explanation is that 
with the increasing competition for 
passengers and, freight, and the increas¬ 
ing speed demanded, none but the most 
modern ships, with the most powerful 
machinery, can pay their way 

They have to go ; and it is a slight 
consolation that even their bones fetch 
sums between ^^3 0,000 and 5(^40,000, and 
the business of breaking them up 
emplbys hundreds of men for a year. 


Spreading the 

HOLIDAYS 

The Countryside is 
Glorious in June 

Parliament has been discussing 
holidays, not its own, but those of the 
millions who crowd together in our 
coast towns in a very few weeks. 

Why, it was asked, does everybody 
choose August for holidays, causing 
congestion in railway carriages, hotels, 
camps, ahd boarding-houses, and crowd¬ 
ing our beaches so that peace and quiet 
are impossible ? 

The problem is becoming more serious 
because of the increasing numbers of 
manual workers who' arc I'ccciving 
holidays with pay ; there are already 
three million of these, the majority of 
whom have to be catered for. 

Millions Go Away 

Even at the beginning of this century 
a very small percentage of the popula¬ 
tion spent a fortnight, dr even a week, 
at thc^ sea; but the Petrol Age has 
revolutionised the habits of the people, 
and by road and by rail millions seek the 
change of air and scene which mean so 
much in anticipation, experience, and 
remembrance. 

All this is good for all, but what is 
wrong about it, and bad for_all, is that 
everybody goes away at the same time. 

As a result of this holidays cost far 
more than they should, and when con¬ 
sidered as a whole arc bad for the 
whole nation. For example, the railway 
and other transport companies have to 
maintain vehicles in idleness for the 
greater part of the year, and then to ask 
their workers to work many hours over¬ 
time in August, when the railways aloud 
carry twenty million extra passengers. 

It is bad too for the catering trade* 
for it means work at high pressure for a 
brief season and idleness or the dole for 
the rest of the year. 

When a Sparkle is in the Air 

Eailways, seaside towns, hotel pro¬ 
prietors, and others are therefore urging 
that holidays should be spread over all 
the months of summer. It is a pity 
that the ridiculous word “staggering” 
should be forced into use for this, when 
a simple word is available which evei’y- 
ohe can understand. What is wanted is 
the spreading of the holidays over a 
longer period. 

Why should not June be as popular 
as August ? June has longer days and 
less rain than August or even July, and 
a sparkle in the air which is usually 
absent in August. 

Probably the chief obstacle to the 
reform is the school year, with its holi¬ 
days arbitrarily fixed by the examina¬ 
tions for the universities. The most 
important school examinations are held 
toward the end of July, which is usually 
the hottest time in the year. Surety 
December should be the month for all 
important tests for schools, thus leaving 
free the long summer evenings. 

Lancashire’s Good Example 

With the examinations removed from 
the summer term it would be possible 
for different areas to have' different 
weeks for school attendance, and so 
facilitate a regional planning of the 
family holidays. With the help of tlic 
Government departments, and goodwill 
on the part of employers, the problem 
can be solved. Something has already 
been done in this way in Lancashire, 
where whole towns arrange their wakc- 
weeks at dates which do not clash. 

Mr Ernest Brown, Minister for Labour, 
who took the opportunity of advertising 
his native town Torquay (a seaside place 
with a holiday climate all the year 
round, though Mr Brown forgot to say 
so), promised that the Government 
would do everything it could to en¬ 
courage the spreading of the holiday 
season, and we hope the advocates of 
this great idea will continue to irrcss 
home its great advantages. 


I 
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The Changing Scene in This Fortunate Island 


are now able to feel the pulse of 
working life in the arteries of our 
great country, working in our Fortunate 
Island, walled in by the sea. 

We have a Board of Trade and a 
IMinistry of Labour which between them 
survey our labours in all their manifold 
diversity, and the results of their in¬ 
quiries are before us. A marvel it is, the 
compound of varied activities by which 
each of us profits to some extent, ) 
If we pause to think for a moment, 
how wonderful, it is that because ships 
cross the sea, because merchants trade; 
because railways and roads and canals 
carry, and because fields, factories, and 
mills produce, we can always find sup¬ 
plies in the shops ready for the use of 46 
million people. 

This to say nothing of the services that 
go with the food and goods. There arc 
those who direct and calculate, those 
who caiTy people about, those who teach 
and counsel and amuse and defend. Part¬ 
ners all, in a great nation I Can we fail 
to have a very great regard for our island 
companions ? 

More Work Being Done 
When we think on these broad lines 
bur thoughts go out to other great com¬ 
munities, each a marvellous complex of 
active life, each made up of people who 
Jove and hope and struggle and some¬ 
times fear. Can we fail to regal'd them 
as people like ourselves, fellow-cx'eaturcs 
of a larger world ? : 

As the years roll on inevitable changes 
visit our working lives. Often we are 
unconscious of them; sometimes wo 
feel them in adversity. Very remarkable 


are the changes revealed by the official 
records. 

Thus between 1923 and 1937 fhe 
British people working in mining and 
industry, transport and distribution, 
rose frptn 10,200,000 to. 12,300,000. It 
is clear that the nation, taken as a \yhole, 
is doing much more work than of old, ^ 

Less Coal and Cotton 

When we come to look at the;many , 
ways of getting a livelihood, we see the 
inost astonishing changes in this short 
period of 14 years.'-The main cliangc was 
in' coal minuig, in which the workers 
actually fell from 1,200,000 to 700,000, 

Half a million coal miners less than in 
1923 ; how impossible that seems 1 
Wliat has become of them ? The answer 
is a sad one in too many cases. An army 
of them has fortunately found other 
work to do, but an army remains, still 
looking for work. That is mainly why 
we have Distressed Areas. Now wc pro-, 
dace about 240 million tons of coal in 
a year, but in the old days we produced 
nearly 300. 

The next chief decline is in cotton, 
■which in 1923 employed 445,000 people 
and in 1937 ^ound work for only 
366,000. That has been sad for Lanca¬ 
shire, where some- dark cotton towns' at 
last became clean hecanse the mills were 
using less, coal. 

Then there is wool, w^hich in 1923 
employed 251,000 and in 1937 
200,000. The fourth loss has been, in 
shipbuilding ; 151,000 w^ere employed in 
1923 against only 133,000 last year. 

So much for the dark side of the pic¬ 
ture. These'great staple trades, coal. 


cotton, wool, and shipbuilding, have 
lost importance, although remaining 
very important and indeed indispens¬ 
able. There arc nations which, if they 
could employ even 700,000 coal miners 
133,000 shipbuilders would think ' 
themselves fortunate. Britain is still 
one out of the three greatest coal pro¬ 
ducers, the other tw'o being the United 
States and Germany. 

On the bright side there arc many 
cheerful changes w^hich account for the 
fact that, taken as a whole, more work 
W'as done last year than in 1923, 

Great leaps were made by motor , 

. vehicles, cycles and aircraft, by clothing, , 
by the food trades, by paper and printing, 
by building, and by transport and dis- 
, tribution. Advance w^as also made by 
chemicals and general engineering. 

Industry Moving South 

All these changes have been accom- 
. plished by great shiftings of power as 
between one part of the nation and 
another. The Industrial North has 
relatively declined ; the South of Eng¬ 
land, once rather despised by the Nortli 
as lacking productive power, has been ; 
transformed.. Another fact of general, 
importance is that the change in \vorking 
Britain is from main reliance on heavy , 

■ staple trades'to main reliance upon 
greater variety of lighter trades., ThaL ’ 
is by no means a bad thing ; rather is it * - 
a change for the better. 'Moreover, the 
industrial North is adapting itself to the 
nc\v conditions, and -we may hope that 
before very long distressed areas -will 
disappear and all scctions of our laud 
will enjoy an equal prosperity. 


How the Water Comes To Gibraltar 


A RESERVOIR of 1,175,000 gallons 
capacity has just been completed 
at Gibraltar, and work has begun on 
another to hold over two million gallons 
of water. 

bn the face of it this does not sound 
very exciting news, but the water supply ’ 
of Gibraltar is a very interesting prob¬ 
lem. Water is very valuable there, cost-: 
ing'the householder'about ten times as 
much as in England, and so, reversing' 
the old proverb about saving for a rainy 
day, Gibraltar must save the rain for a ‘ 
dry day. . - . 

Engineers are always being faced by . 
hopeless-looking problems, and the task . 
of supplying the city andiortress of Gib¬ 
raltar with an unfailing supply of water 
must have given those concerned some-' 
thing to thiiik about.',' . ' \ - 

: Gibraltar has about 22,000 people on 
the edge of an enonnoiis limestone rock . 
a mile and a half long and 1200 feet high. 
Where is the water to, come from ? 

, On the east side of the Rock is a huge 
pile of sahd about 700 feet high and half : 


, a mile long. Twenty-four acres of the 
upper part of this have been covered 
. with corrugated sheeting fastened to a 
wooden framework held by teak pegs 
driven into the sand. Travellers ap¬ 
proaching the Rock from the cast, even 
when their ship is over 20 miles away. 

■ can see the Mediterranean sun shining 
on the light-coloured .sheeting, in strong 
contrast to the grey blue of the rock itself. 

Even in the I\Icditcrrancan it rains 
sometimes, and then the,rain falling on 
' the corrugated sheeting is collected dn 
• concrete channels along its lower edge "and 
‘ led away to nine enormous reservoirs’ 
which have been hewn out of tlie solid 
rock.’ They have' a total capacity-of 
' nearly lie million.gallons. \ . 

- , Although Gibraltar is ■ a hot, dusty, 
place in the summer, with no rainfall 
between May and October,- it. has an- 
average of 28 inches for the rest of .the 
" year, almost the same as the 'yearly 
rainfall .for London. In order to catch," 
during the wet months, sufricient water, 
for. the whole year, the total catchment 


War Agairist a Gountless Host 


T here is likely to be war in India . 
before long. . 

The leader in the campaign will prob¬ 
ably be Afzal Husain, the noted Indian ' 
biologist,' and he will send his armies 
against tHe'innumerable hosts of insects 
which do more damage in the whole of . 
India than all the fires,- floods, earth¬ 
quakes, and famines put.together. ■ 
Afzal Husain is’ asking the workTs 
scientists to help in the immense task 
of getting to understand India’s insects 
better. He believes there are 2,.500,000 


species, and that the losses . caused- 
through insect pests in India are sorhe- 
thing like ;/J|20o,ooo,6oo a year. They are 
thought to cause the deaths of 1,500,000 
people. Of ten million people, who suffer ^ 
from malaria every" year about a million 
die. The sugar-cane pests,cost India-over 
£22,000,000 a year, and the ox warble-fly; 
costs the hide indiistiy about o',006,060.' 

Afzal riusaiif dreams of‘a great army' 
of workers who may' first of all discover^ 
the truth about insects and tlien show 
how their damage inay be prevented. . 


area must be 39 acres, 24 acres of corru¬ 
gated sheeting on the cast side of the 
Rock and 15 acres of bare rock on the 
west side. 

Tlic first rain is allowed to go to waste, 
merely washing the dust off. tlic catch¬ 
ment area ; then, directly The water is 
pure, valves are operated so that, it 
runs into the reservoirs. Eight of these 
hold aboii.t a million gallons each, and 
.one has a capacity of rivo and a half 
million gallons. Each ,1'cscrvoir is lined 
, .with concrete blocks, built up with a 
.• ■ slight gap between them and the rock 
face of the chamber, the space left being 
. filled in with concrete containing a 
special waterproofing preparation. The 
face of the blocks and the floor of each 
reservoir arc also covered with water¬ 
proofing material. 

■About three 5^ears:ago a fairly pure 
water was found in shallow wells on the 
British part of the neutral ground at the 
north end'of the Rock adjoining Spain. 

‘ ^ This water falls pn/the neighbouring 
hills, and flows dp^yn to-svards the Rock 
. in a narro^v bed of sandstone about 12 
feet below; the > .surface. Tliis source, of 
water IS capable of’supplying seven 
. • million galloiiTin a dry season' without 
; exhaustibii, tfic water being pumped 
•' lip. and ihixcd witlr the rain water 
' collected on the."Rock itself. ' , ' . 

• • Apart from the municipal siipply every 
house in Gibraltar has its ptyn catchment 
area on the roof and a. tank in’the base¬ 
ment. During the wet season, therefore, 

i most houses have full stocks, but when 

— tlie dry season-cPnie's the tanks soon fun 
■ out' and c very one goes over to the town 
. supply.; . The civilian population then 
, uses as. much as 450,000 gallons in a 
rycek, and no one need go thirsty. 


T/ie Childre-4 




Tho Green Belt round London is one of the m 
a wide band of space and green fields which the t< 
space and a touch of country for the capital as 
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nportant problems now before the country* It Is a scheme for preserving 
lion people of Greater London can reach easily* It is (o secure a breathing 
jomes more and more crowded in the future. Much has been done to 




____ 

this end with the help of the London County Council and other councils concerned ; but much remains to be done, and it is 
necessary to keep a vigilant eye on two Green Belt enemies : the builder who would turn the country into a town before the 
authorities realise its possibilities, and the engineer who would destroy the countryside and turn it into concrete: roads. 
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The Childreit s Newspaper 


NATIONAL PARK 
COMES NEAR 

This Summer’s Great 
Opportunity 


The Most Remarkable Gollection 
of People in the World 

At Washington they,have made a Schobrl, Pritchard, Hart, Miller,* 
new estimate of the number of Gormley, Kenny, Birdsall, Anderson, 


Many of our readers have been 
spending their Easter holidays tramp¬ 
ing and cycling over the countryside 
which wc all hope will very soon become 
England's first National Park. 

It was not only the valley of the River 
Dove that lured them, but the valley of 
the Manifold, its tributary, and the hill 
sloping down to the little River Hamps, 
which flows into the Manifold to 
form a great triangle of National Trust 
property. 

At the meeting of these waters this 
property cnds,‘ yet northward lies 
country as lovely and as suitable for 
public enjoyment as the. areas that are 
now safeguarded. 

Ancient Copper Mines 

A great opportunity has arisen this 
summer for acquiring 86i acres of the 
hills through which the Manifold winds 
its way accompanied by the track 
along which a railway ran, the track 
which was made available for cyclists 
when the rails were removed a year or 
two ago. 

It is about Ladysidc Wood, near 
Thor’s Cave Halt at the foot of Ossom's 
Hill, that the area begins. The map 
marks Ossom as, Mount Pleasant Hill 
(.1093 feet) to encourage us. This is on 
the right bank of the river, and on the 
left rise Wetton Hill and Ecton Hill, 
separated from each other by a deep 
gorge through which a stream flows down 
to Redhurst Crossing. On these heights 
stands Sugar Loaf Hill, while beyond on 
Ecton are the shafts of those ancient 
copper mines which yielded such wealth 
to an 18th-century Duke of Devonshire 
that he is said to have built Buxton's 
famous Crescent from the profits of a 
single year. 

Down in the valley near Wetton INIill 
stands Nan Tor, containing caverns 
-which were perhaps at one time the 
home of man,. In Old Hannah’s Hole, a 
.cleft in the Redhurst ■ Gorge, a pre¬ 
historic urn has been found, while in 
view of the property, but not of it, is the 
famous Thor’s Cave, an opening in the 
cliff towering above the valley in which 
a village schoolmaster discovered flint 
arrowheads, bronze brooches, iron adzes, 
and a Roman coin, proofs of long ages of 
human habitation. 

A Splendid Example 

These 861 acres are in Staffordshire, 
but in Derbyshire too there is available 
a small area on the edge of land already 
acquired. Altogether 891 acres can be 
secured for ever if only every lover of 
our countryside and everyone' who 
wishes to help the cause of the National 
Park will help. The sum required is 
and it must be raised by Sep¬ 
tember 29, the shortest period which 
the Trust has ever had in which to collect 
so big an amount for a single area: 

The opportunity is one which must 
not be let slip, and we may hope that 
all who love beauty, and therefore love 
England, will follow the example of Sir 
Robert McDougall and those with him 
who have secured so much of this vital 
area .for the National Park scheme. 
Thousands of mites this summer, or a 
few big sums, will take our first 
National Park a great step forward and 
inspire all who arc seeking to promote 
such sanctuaries of beauty everywhere 

British Gold 

There are now on show in London the 
first two gold bricks ever made from 
British gold. One weighs 209 ounces, 
worth about £y an ounce, and both come 
from Pumpsaint in Wales. ' The first 
solid gold cigarette case , is also being 
made from this gold for a presentation. 


• people in the United States. The number 
last summer was 129,257,000. 

This is the most remarkable collection 
of people-within a political boundary- 
line that the world knows. In the time 
to come it will be more remarkable 
still, for it is developing characteristics 
derived from all the races of the earth. 
Nowhere else in the world is there 
such a diyei'sity of form and feature. 

In a sense it is a microcosm of the 
world,. .but it, differs in an important 
particular. Because all ..the races arc 
brought together and arc* abje to mix 
freely and to .speak a single'language, 
marriages take ' place freely cbetween 
them, and so we get supremely intcrcst- 
ing’race-mixtiires. " 

^Vc see this diversity of race well 
displayed in the American films shown 
in our picture-houses. Handsorhe ihen 
and beautiful women of many types 
are common, and the film producer is 
able to place striking contrasts before us. 

A Mingling of the Races 

An Irishman may inaiTy into a 
Jewish family, which was .the main 
feature of a recent comedy very popular 
in America, A man of pure English 
.descent may get married to a German, 
a Scotsman to an Italian, a Swede to a 
Frenchman. Every day such marriages 
are taking place, and every day men 
of mixed race arc marrying women of 
mixed race. So, in the end, wc may get 
an American type, with peculiarities of 
its own. Some people think they can 
detect this already. 

In a copy of a New York official 
journal, taking the names mentioned 
in it in the order of their appearance, 
wc find : Drothleff, IMutimcr, McDonald, 
Mosher, Neglia, Zimmerman, Weighton, 
Austin, Beach, Vclzy, Mandclblatt, 
Auswaks, Moskowitz, Uher, Gaydos, 
Giles, Sibley, Rhimpauer, Ferger, 

Truth and 

I T seems too much to hope for any rela¬ 
tion between the Film and the Truth. 
If a race is shown the horses arc 
speeded up ridiculously, and then 
slowed down, while it is almost painful 
to see them in slow motion. Rarely does 
the film show us things as they really are. 

Never will the film people believe that 
in. matters of history the truth is stranger 
than fiction, and that to tamper with 
historical records is n^ercly to spoil what 
might have been a good picture. Thus, 
too, it is with fiction. A film-maker takes 
a splendid story, such as The Count of 
Mbntc Cristo, and plays such tricks with 
it that it loses much of its force and is 
reduced to absurdity. 

Even so moving a real story as the 
first conquest of the Matterhorn has 
been distorted to obtain the false effect 
on which the films appear to live. This 
is what we arc told about it: 

This thnlling drama deals with the first 
ascent of the 14,782 feet of snow, rock, and ice 
to the summit of the famous Swiss mountain, 
the Matterhorn, in 1865. 

It was made by Edward Whymper, Lord 
Francis Douglas, Hudson, and Hadow. 
Douglas, Hudson, and Hadow during the 
descent fell to their death, and Whymper was 
suspected of ci\tting the rope to save his own 
life; but Antoine Carrell, a famous Alpine guide 
and friend of Whymper, climbed the mountain 
alone, and, bringing back the rope, proved 
that it had broken and had not been cut. 

The truth was very different from 
this film story. It is perfectly true that 
four of the party were killed, and that 
only the breaking of the rope saved 
Whymper and two, guides from the 


Schieffelin, Laird, Dellatero, Wolff, 
Laubensheimer, Beauchamp, Altmark, 
Goldberg. 

And here aip, the names . mentioned 
in an American Government department: 
Klein, DomcratsLy, Eckhareft, Durand^ 

. Hoepli, Lundqiiist,' Becker, , Oxholm, 
Wolfe, Flphn, Gruber, Brasel, Dottercr, 
Gaukel, Klath, Getsingcr. 

The President of the United States 
has a name of Dutch descent. The 
Mayor, of New York is La Guardia, of 
Italian descent. 

The British Millions 

The next American census will not 
be due until 1940, but we can now 
make a round estimate of "the racial 
composition of the United ' States. 
Taking the population now as roundly 
130 millions, it is probable that half 
of these, or 65 million, arc British, 
that 52 million more are white 
.Europeans of other than British stock, 
ahd that 13 millions are coloured folk, 
mainly Negroes. 

. If we go a little farther wo get: 

■ I 3 ritish . .... . . 52 millions 

Irish .13 millions 

Germans .20 millions 

Italians . 5 millions = 

Swedes .. .... 2 millions 

French . 2 millions 

Other Europeans .. 23 millions 

Coloured Folk , . .. 13 millions 

Total. .. 130 millions 

These varied peoples live in varied 
conditions. The 48 United States 
differ enormously in scenery, climate, 
and natural resources, so that varying 
forces of great potency arc working 
upon a mixed population. Thus we have 
the possibility of the emergence of a 
glorious civilisation to which all racial 
characteristics will have contributed. 

the Films 

same fate, but Whymper was never 
suspected of cutting the rope. Sus¬ 
picion fell on one of the surviving guides, 
but he was cleared of the charge. It is 
sheer invention that he climbed the 
Matterhorn alone and brought back the 
rope to clear Whymper. 

The worst of such things is that they 
make all film stories suspect. Wc so 
often meet with attempts to deceive us 
in cases in which wc are well acquainted 
with the truth that we naturally doubt 
every film record. 

To return to the first Matterhorn 
climb, it was a grave and unnecessary 
loss of life that occurred, for the rope 
should have been tested. This famous 
first climb was made on the easier side 
of the mountain ; only three days later, 
on the southern and far more precipitous 
side, another party climbed the Matter¬ 
horn without loss of life. 

The Nectar Hunters 

Most gardeners know that sparrows 
will destory crocuses by the hundred. 

They may be sccii pecking at the 
flowers, and even if they are not caught 
in the act the broken flowers are a 
melancholy sight in the early Spring. 

It scorns likely that the -thieves are 
after the nectar at the bottom of the 
crocus flower, for someone writing to a 
north of England paper has been saying 
that he believes sparrows will never 
peck at a crocus which has been visited 
by 'bees. This seems to indicate that 
the sparrows know there is no nectar 
inside the flowers, and therefore have 
no wish to waste time pecking at them. 
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AN ENEMY AT 
LARGE 

Millions of Animals 
Under Ban 

Not for many years has there been 
such a standstill of English cattle and 
other domestic animals as now; about 
twenty million have been placed under 
a ban and are not to be moved. 

It is due to another outbreak of the 
dreaded foot-and-mouth disease in the 
Midlands, which has led to an order 
being issued forbidding the removal of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs in all but six 
English counties. 

This widespread order, the most 
extensive issued since 1922, was an 
effort to pi'evcnt the spread of the 
disease. Infected animals had been 
offered for sale in markets whence they 
were likely to be widely distributed 
over the country. 

An Elusive Germ 

Not many months ago the Govern¬ 
ment was in the happy position of being 
able to declare the country entirely free 
from cattle disease, and there seemed 
no reason why it should return; but 
the germ which causes it is one of the 
few germs scientists have been unable 
to detect. It is so minute that no 
microscope is powerful enough to 
reveal it. . 

So the enemy may be reintroduced 
from abroad in a variety of ways, no( 
only in animals, but in their food, and 
iuThc clothes of those who attend them. 
It may arise in cattle, sheep, pigs, 
goats, even in dogs and cats, but cattle 
are the most susceptible. .This disease 
has caused the country more loss than 
any other malady. Animals affected 
have to be destroyed and the area in 
which they live must be isolated, so 
that no sufferer known or suspected 
may Icave^ to carry the infection 
farther 

It is to be hoped that the drastic 
measures introduced by the Govern¬ 
ment will be successful in stamping out 
the present outbreak. 

The End of Green Lane 

After 91 years the end has come ,to 
Green Lane Council School at Pa tricroft 
in Lancashire. 

A solemn moment it was when the 
scholars were dismissed at noon by 
Mr Charles Adams, headmaster, and the 
School Log was signed by the mayor. 

The children who have left Gi'een- 
Lanc arc to go to Winton Senior School,, 
but we think they will talk in after 
years of the old elementary school 
founded by James Nasmyth, inventor 
of the steam-hammer. 

One of the first schools of its kind in 
which the children of the poorer classes 
were taught engineering, science, and 
chemistry, Green Lane School was 
near James Nasmyth's steam-hammer 
facto;-y. He set a high Value on learn¬ 
ing, and when his workmen offered to 
contribute a week’s wages in order to 
give the neiglibourhood a mechanics 
institute, in which their children and 
young people could learn the rudiments 
of knowledge, Nasmyth doubled the 
sum they contributed. The new centre 
of learning was exceedingly popular, 
and out of it grew the school which has 
now closed down after long service. 

A Little Flower 

A hundrcd-year-old tree only two 
feet high was the centre of all eyes at 
the Alpine Garden Society's spring show 
at the Horticultural Hall. Among 
many fascinating exhibits from far¬ 
away lands was one of the tiniest flowers 
in the world (coming from the Rocky 
Mountains), which botanists have given , 
a long name to make up for its si2:e, 
the Aquilegi Saxi Montana. 
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The Story of a 
Workhouse Gate 

The Bad Old Days 
Not Long Ago 

It is almost impossible to believe 
the tremendous advance made in good 
gov^ernment during our own time. 

Who ivill believe that the Liberal 
Govermnent which set up Old Age Pen^ 
siofis ivas mean enough_ to refuse a hand¬ 
some gate to a ivorkhouse ? 

It is one of the queer little stories of 
the days before the war. 

, Middlesex County Council recently 
surprised not only their county but also 
their country by announcing that they 
were preparing to spend ;^2,000,000 on a 
new hospital. . 

Barely a generation has passed since 
the opening at Edmonton of a I’oor Law 
Infirmary which was criticised as being 
far too good for those it was to serve, but 
the chief criticism came from the old Local 
Government Board, which refused to 
agree to the plans for the entrance gates. 

A Stalwart Guardian 

Tlic older people of Edmonton, and 
of the neighbouring towns which shared 
its Poor Law Union, have now been 
reminded of this historic contest by the 
recent death in the liospital of Edgar 
Metivicr, the stalwart guardian who led 
the fight first for tlie modern type of 
hospital and then for the special gates. 
His eventual victory over a Government 
Department proved wliat the enthusiasm 
of one man can achieve. 

Before 1912, .when the new hospital 
at Edmonton was completed, all patients,- 
and the friends wlio came to visit them, 
entered and left by the workhouse gate 
in a dismal street. Beyond the new 
buildings across Silver Street lay beau¬ 
tiful Pymme's Park, which in ancient 
days belonged to the Black Prince, and 
had since been made gay with trees and 
a lake. In the beginning of tliis century 
the local authorities had boilght these 
53 acres for ;^36,ooo in order to preserve a 
piece of silver lining fortheir Silver Street. 

The Spirit of Mr Bumble 

"Let us erect our gate'so that the 
first glimpse of the workaday world for 
those we have nursed back to health 
shall be this p<ark," declared Mr Metivicr 
and his committee. " On no account," 
replied the officials at Whitehall; " such 
an idea has never been heard of ; your 
hospital is the Workhouse Infirmary, and 
access to it shall be through tlui Work¬ 
house Gate." This ban was actually 
issued under a Liberal Government, the 
Government which had just enacted 
Old Age Pensions and was fighting the 
National Health Insurance battle, with 
Mr Lloyd George as its champion. 

The old spirit of Bumble was still 
enthroned, but Mr Metivicr, who knew 
liis Dickens and every detail of our 
Poor Laws, stood his ground and the 
Guardians got their Gate. 

It is good to remember that the hos¬ 
pital and its great gate were of real value 
to the State a few years later, for through 
them passed thousands of our wounded 
from France. As for Mr Metivicr, he 
always told his friends, whether they 
were rich or poor, that in sickness they 
could never go to a better place to be 
cured, and when he knew that the call 
had come for liim he asked to be taken 
to the hospital he had loved so well. 

The Children's Pools 

At the Geraldine Mary Harms worth 
Park at Southwark children will soon 
be bathing in a splendid swimming-pool, 
which will have a filtration plant and 
cover about 920 square yards. 

At one end of the pool tiny tots will 
bo able to paddle in a section only 
eight inches deep, separated from the 
deeper water by a boom. The boys and 
girls ivill have dressing-rooms, and their 
parents will be able to watch tliem' from 
seats provided for them. . , 


A Great Feat on a 
Mountain Top 



Penmaenmawr Mountain with the granite quarries on its summit 


O UR roads arc to a great extent 
lUEide from our mountains ; every 
year hundreds of thousands of tons 
of granite are quarried on the hills 
and mountains of Cornwall, Wales, and 
Scotland. 

One of these mountains is Penmaen¬ 
mawr in North Wales, Its granite is 
famous. In order to crush the rock 
to the size required enormous machines 
are used, and these can break up blocks 
of granite weighing many tons so that 
it is reduced to tine chips in a few seconds. 

The biggest crusher of its type in 
this country, 1500 feet up on Penmaen¬ 
mawr Mountain, recently broke without 
warning, and when the engineers 
examined the damage they found that 
one side of the crusher, which is formed 
of a single steel casting weighing 25 tons, 
was cracked in some places to a length 


of 12 feet and through metal three or 
four inches thick. 

The problem was how to make sure 
that the trouble would not occur again, 
so the defective part was actually 
welded on the site, London engineers 
from Barimars working on the difficult 
task for six weeks, night and day, until 
the cracks were fused together. 

The owners saved hundreds of pounds 
and avoided a great deal of delay by 
not fitting a replacement, which in any 
event would have been most difficult 
to raise up the mountain-side. 

This was a world record for welding 
repairs, and few travellers passing along 
the coast road at the foot of the 
Penmaenmawr Mountain will realise 
that engineering history has been made 
in the crushing plarjft which' a passer-by 
can just see at the summit. 


Keep Your Teeth Healthy 


S unshine has a potent effect on teeth 
as on every other part of the 
human body. 

In a stud}^ of 4745 American naval 
recruits Commander R. R. Ferguson 
found 17 times as many perfect .sets 
of teeth among country boys as among 
city boys. 

The teeth ai*e so all-important that 
wc do well to remember that tectli with 
faulty enamel have tiny pits and 
fissures which act as traps for fermenting 
food particles. To prevent acid-etched 
cavities wc must build up by proper 
diet a hard, smooth enamel. 

Plentiful daily drinks of a juice such 
as orange, lemon, grapefruit, or tomato 


arc a help to sound teeth, while experi¬ 
ments on schoolchildren show that 
constant candy-munching dissolves 
enamel, roughens the teeth, and starts 
cavities. Hero are five very good rules 
for tooth health : 

1. Take a quart of milk a day. 

2. Drink fruit juices. 

3 . Take sun baths. 

4. Avoid excessive sugar. 

5 . Brush the teeth three times a day. 

It is good, and not painful if 5^011 do 
it as a habit, to visit the dentist every 
six months, however good your teeth 
may seem to be. This avoids pain, 
because the early discovery of defects 
enables painless correction to be made. 


The Apprentices of Bowdon Court 


A London firm is well pleased with its 
success in housing the girl appren¬ 
tices who come to it for training. 

Bowdon Court, Ladbrokc Road, Not- 
ting Hill Gate,Tooks so inviting that the 
manager finds it difficult to persuade 
flat-hunters that this is not their long- 
sought home. 

It is a corner building with plenty of 
big windows, set back from the road. 
The wings enclose, a charming sunk 
garden, with roses and old pear trees 
growing by the walls. By the entrance 
is a small reception-room, beyond which 
no male visitor may penetrate unless 
he bears assurances that he is cither a 
parent or possibly an uncle,, 

Downstairs is a dining-room, and 
beyond are the kitchens with marvellous 


labour-saving devices; and down here, 
too, is a recreation-room and a room 
fitted up with everything to enable the 
girls to do such laundering as they wish. 
In another room they can cut out and 
make their own dresses, 

Upstairs on all the floors are the bed¬ 
rooms, with one bathroom to every five. 

On each floor is a pantry with the 
means of making the universal cup of 
tea'. The fittings in the rooms arc 
comfortable, light, and cheerful, with 
all that will make them attractive 
private sitting-roorns during the day. 

Wc may well ask whether all this is 
wisdom or folly on the part of the firm ; 
but they say that they wish to attract 
intelligent, well-educated girls coming 
from homes of at least similar comfort. 


The Missing 
Words of Jesus 

Bible Record Not 
Complete 

Jesus Said, Every Word He Spoke Fpitnd 
Instantly, Ilodder & Stoughton, 2s 6d. 

It is perhaps incredible, but it is 
probable that this small volume is the 
only book which contains all the known 
words Jesus spoke. ^ ^ 

It would seem that a little bookAvith 
nothing, in it biit the wisest words ever 
spoken to men must have been thought 
of long ago, yet never before has it been 
possible to turn up any Saying of Jesus 
so quickly as in this volume, which gives 
a full subject index of the Sayings and 
the occasion on which they were spoken. 
Three Sentences 
The four reporters who gave the world 
most of the known Words of Jesus were, 
of course, the Four Evangelists: Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. To find the 
Words of Jesus we must search their 
Gospels and disentangle the Sayings 
from the story. Tlicre are about 25,000 
words reported of the talks, sermons, 
stories, and conversations of tiie Master, 
many of them, of course, being different 
versions of the same thing. It is claimed 
for this book that it gives them all, but 
by a curious oversight the volume is not 
quite complete. It has all the Bible 
Words of Jesus except three sentences. 

In making this compilation all the 
Words of Jesus have been taken, from 
the Gospels and arranged so that we may 
find them quickly ; but the compiler 
overlooked three sayings recorded out¬ 
side the Gospels which must be 
regarded as authentic. One of these is 
Paul’s farewell to his brethren before 
going up to Jerusalem. This is in Acts, 
where Paul reminds his brethren that 
Jesus said: It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

Written on Papyrus 
This Saying has been forgotten in this 
book. Also there have been forgotten 
two remarks of the Master to the 
disciples on His appearance after the 
Resurrection. These three Sayings 
would make this record of the Bible 
utterances of Jesus quite complete; but 
it is still more curious that the Bible 
record itself is not complete. Perhaps it 
may bo news to many people that there 
are about 50b words spoken by Jesus 
that are not found in tlie Bible. They 
have been found written on papyrus 
discovered in the Egyptian desert by 
Dr Bernard Grenfell 'and Dr Arthur 
Hunt, excavators for the Egypt Ex¬ 
ploration Fund. In addition to ■ these 
there are three other sets of Sayings : 
one written on the margin of a manu¬ 
script copy of Luke’s Gospel, one 
recorded in the writings of St Justin 
the Martyr in the second century, and 
one appearing in the works of St Clement 
of Alexandria, also in the second century. 

Twelve Reporters 

So that, while it is true that wc owe 
most of Our Lord’s Sayings to the Four 
Evangelists and one to Paul, there arc at 
least three other reporters to whom 
credit must be given, making eight, and 
nobody knows how many reporters set 
down the Sayings found on papyrus. 
It is probable that, as there were Twelve 
Disciples who kept Christianity alive by 
spreading it abroad in the world, so 
there were at least Twelve Reporters 
who wrote the Words of Jesus down. 

It is one of the virtues of this little 
book that it gives all. these extra 
Sayings of Our Lord, and therefore it 
may be said of it that, but for the three 
missing Sayings, it is the only book 
availa'blc with all the words that Jesus 
spoke, all easily arranged for those who 
would find them instantly. In an ago 
of tlic making of so many books it is 
extraordinary that we should have 
waited for such a book till now, 
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You can enjoy free-wheeling with 




I PaWerns 

for making these 
3 Washing Frocks 

■pVERY girl can 
^ make herself 



pretty new frocks 


with the help of 


B E S T W A Y / j 


Books, This new ( ( 


\ one contains \ \ 

V\ FREE \ 1 


rATTERNS 
for these lovely 
Summer de¬ 
signs, as well 
as a splendid 
selection of 
others suitable 
for all ages from 
2 to 15 years. 


Fosfjion Book No, 141 


CHILDREN'S & MAIDS' 

WASHING PHOCKS 

^ S'* 


at all Net&saRenfs and Bookstalls, or yd. post free {Home or 
Abroad) from BKSTWAY, Bear Alley, Farringdon Street, 
London, F.C.4, 




REALL Y ARE SAR DINES ? 

DELICIOUS AND SUSTAINING -k 
OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE 
ENJOYED BY EVERYBODY 


® 16^000 poor children 

will be given a day in the country, or by the sea, this 
coming summer—if funds permit. Will you please 
help to make this possible ? The cost is 2 /- each. 


R.S:V,F, to THE REV, PERCY INESON, Supt.; 

Ej£i>st IVIission, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l 



A THE ABYSSINIA AND QUEEN A8TRID 
^ PACKET FREE, 

With tho African wai* over, stamps from Abyssinia will 
become scarro. There is a largo pictorial stamp from 
that country in this.packet of 35 dllfcrcnt; a portrait 
stamp issued to perpetuate tho inoinbry of JJelgium's 
lovely Queen wlioso tnagio doath- shocked the world; «a 
stamp depicting King Leopold and also King Albert; a 
historical stamp depicting our War Memorial in White¬ 
hall, and one from Manchukiio; Chili, Guatemala, and 
Boy King of Jugo'Slavla; and set of Bohemia. Finally, 
there Is a Queen Victoria stamp issued 95 years ago. 

Just scud 2d. postage, requesting approvals, 
Blsbiirn & Townsend, Ltd. (C.N.), Liverpool. 



KRY CHILD NEEDS 
A SPRING GLEAN 


Pimples arc sure signs that the system 
is clogged with sour, bilious poisons 
which inflame the blood. 

. For a quick, safe remedy there is 
nothing like ‘ California Syrup of Figs ' 
to cleanse the system and purify the 
blood. Give a dose at bedtime. In the 
morning action will take place, gently 
yet thoroughly removing the poisonous 
waste. Continue ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs ’ for a few nights and the skin will 
be clear, fresh, gloAving with a beautiful 
healthy colour. Better still, you will sec 
a wo.nderful improvement in the child's 
health. Doctors and nurses all recom¬ 
mend this liquid laxative. Be sure you 
get * California Syrup of Figs ' brand. 
1/3 and 2 / 0 , of all chemists. 


Send Something 

A Fund For Posterity 

The best tribute that can be paid 
to a benefactor during his lifetime is 
to» assure him that the fruits of his 
lifewoi'k shall continue to be reaped 
when he has passed on. 

Such a tribute is being organised for 
Mr Charles Grinling, the founder of th(j 
Woolwich Council of Social Service, 
whose activities have, been described in 
theCN. They have cut down the death 
rate of Woolwich from the highest to the 
lowest, a miraculous achievement. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Snell, and others arc appealing for a 
sum of ;^io,ooo to ensure the permanence 
of Mr Grinling’s lifework by providing 
for a successor who will carry on his 
good work. 

The Treasurer of this fund is Mr A. E. 
Lidgctt, 71 Rectory Place, Woolwich, 
SEiS, and we hope his list of donors 
will be both long and speedily complete, 
for Woolwich has led the way and 
Mr Grinling has largely been its inspira¬ 
tion in slaving the lives of men and 
women and of little children. 

J. D. Hooper's Blades 
of Corn 

In the good old days when good 
crops meant more to eat and a better 
life for everybody a 15^ear-old student 
at Mills River High School in North 
Carolina, J. D, Hooper, would have 
been hailed as a hero of agriculture and 
a benefactor of mankind. 

In these crazy days when " over¬ 
production ” is the bogey-man of tfie 
market-place, ho will probably be paid 
to keep his hand from the plough. For 
young Hooper has not only made two 
blades of corn grow where one grew 
before —he has ■ made seven,. Producing 
176 bushels of corn from an acre of 
land, be has won first honours in the 
Henderson County Farmers Contest. 

The average yield in that part of the 
country is 22 bushels to the acre. A 
hundred experienced farmers taking 
part in the Contest averaged 85 bushels, 
but a boy of 15, enrolled only one year 
in an agricultural course, has more 
than doubled the output of the experi¬ 
enced men. 

Whether this phenomenal result rep¬ 
resents beginner's luck, or the triumph 
of science over rule of thumb, or a bit 
of both, we do not know, but it will 
certainly cause us to pause before 
agreeing too easily with the next pom¬ 
pous person we hear talking about 
over-population. We have as yet’ 
barely begun to discover what the earth 
can and will do to nourish her children. 

They Thought of It Before 
Mr Gandhi 

One of the things in which Mr Gandhi 
is much interested is helping poor 
peasants by giving them work which 
they can do in their cottages. 

He is specially keen that they should 
weave cloth from the homespun ** khad- 
dar ” thread. Last year he paid a visit 
to Nagercoil in South India, where the 
London Missionary Society has a station, 
and was much surprised to find there a 
regular industry for making lacc, which 
the women carried on in their cottages. 

The beautiful lace they make sells 
very readily, and the lady missionaries 
teach the women new patterns and help 
them to market their wares, a business 
they would not be able to manage them¬ 
selves. Mr-Gandhi was very pleased to 
find that many of them make their lace 
from khaddar ” thread, though it is 
not at all easy to work with ; but what 
surprised him most was that this had 
been started T20 years ago, long before 
he thought of cottage industries 1 


POCKETS 

l^EARLY all pockets hold secrets. 

When we jingle a few coins we 
may know what they are worth, but no 
one else knows whether they are pennies 
or half-crowns. There is an old story 
of a teacher who tried to make a money 
sum real to a small boy by saying: 

‘‘ Now, Arthur, if you had three shillings 
in one pocket of your trousers and two 
florins ■ in the other, what would you 
have ? ” 

Somebody clse’s trousci*s, miss." 

There is the famous reply often 
attributed to Joseph Addison, who, when 
a lady complained that he had little to 
say, replied, “ Madam, I have but nine- ' 
pence in ready money in my pocket, but 
I can draw for a thousand pounds.” 

The Man-Mountain 

Among the most famous pockets in 
literature arc Gulliver’s and the one 
Alice had in Wonderland. Everyone wlio 
has read Gulliver’s Travels will re¬ 
member how the little folk of Lillipiit 
examined the Man-Mountain’s pockets,, 
finding in them commonplace. articles 
which seemed astonishing. Tho gentle¬ 
men appointed to make an inventory 
of Gulliver's belongings were mystified 
by his handkerchief, which seemed to 
them like a huge carpet ; by bis comb, 
which appeared to them to be like tho 
railings outside the imperial palace: 
and by an engine which made a noise 
like a waterwheel. This they thought 
must be the Man-Mountaiii's god, for 
he never did anything without first 
consulting it. Yet the strange engine was 
only Gulliver’s watch. 

A Pocket Full of Drawings 

A boy's pocket is always full of wonder 
and surprise. Mark Twain has told ns 
some of the astonishing things which 
may come out of a boy’s pockets ; and 
though few boys arc likely to produce 
the wriggling things which Frank Buck- 
land, the naturalist, often brought out of 
his, most of them can find a host 
of odds and ends dear to the heart of 
every boy. * , 

There is a story told in Yorkshire of 
how Turner drew a collection of price¬ 
less water-colour drawings out of one 
of his pockets during a visit to Farnlcy 
Hall; and it is said that after our 
worthless George the Fourth was dead 
a sum of money amounting to nearly 
£10,000 was found in notes hidden away 
in the many pockets of his suits. 

But the story we like best is of young . 
Edison. After innumerable disappoint¬ 
ments he had at last won success by the 
invention of a new kind of tape-machine 
which an electric company wished to 
buy. Edison, who had been poor all his 
life, wondered if he might ask as much as 
3000 dollars for it. To his amazement 
the firm offered him 40,000. 

Cashing the Cheque 

He took .his cheque to a bank and 
asked to be paid in cash. There was some 
confusion. He had to wait a long time. 
He was asked to sign his name on the 
dotted line. At last, after a great many 
formalities, all new to the young in¬ 
ventor who had never before presented 
a cheque, the notes were handed over 
to him. 

There were more than he had ex¬ 
pected. He stuffed wads of them into 
• the pockets of his overcoat. He pushed • 
them .into his jacket pockets and his 
trousers pockets. He put them in his 
hat. He held them under his arm, and 
still the notes were handed out to him 
till he went off with a fortune, his 
pockets heavy but his heart light. 
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THE LYRID 
METEORS 

A Comet's Fragments From 
4000 Million Miles Away 

By the C N Astronomer 

Fragments of a long-departed comet 
may now be seen si looting across the 
sky, appearing to coriic from the con¬ 
stellation of Lyra. 

They will be seen low in the north- 
cast after about lo o’clock tonight 
(Thursday) and tomorrow night, and 
may be identified by Lyra’s brilliant 
star Vega and the two lesser stars 
Beta anci Gamma, as shown by our 
star-map. The later the meteors are 
looked for the better, as their radiant 
point will hav^e risen higher above the 
horizon and have thus improved the 
observer’s chances of seeing in . the 
moonless slcy some of these meteoric 
particles, as they speed on their course 
of rapid combustion after entering the 
atmosphere of the Earth. 

On the last favourable occasion, in 
1936, an average of eight an hour was 
seen by one man during a six-hour watch. 

Many and varied sources exist for 
totally different classes of these luminous 

Where the Lyrids radiate balls. Most of them 
jtrom shown by M in the vprv sin nil 
broken circle smaii, 

ranging m size 

from grains of sand to cricket balls; but 
occasionally larger specimens reach the 
Earth’s surface, when some types arc 
found to be metallic, while other types 
are stony and largely composed of 
different kinds of rock. These are 
obviously different classes of objects 
coming from totally different sources. 

The immediate source of the Lyrid 
meteors has been traced to a famous 
comet that visited our skies in 1861. 
As it Avill not I'eturn for 415 years from 
then it must be approaching halfway 
to some remote region far beyond the 
Icnown frontiers of the Solar. System. 
But in its wake follows a vast trail or 
stream of particles, travelling at great 
speed and in the same direction along 
the colossal orbit of the comet. Every 
year our world rolls through this 
stream of lagging particles, or sutficicntly 
near to attract some of them to itself. ■ 

They arc, of course, invisible until, 
on entering the Earth’s atmosj^here at 
a speed of some 30 miles a second, they 
rapidly wai'm up with the friction and 
become incandescent. This usually 
occurs at heights of between 70 and 
So miles. After speeding for some 
20 or 30 miles in this .condition they arc 
as a rule consumed, but larger specimens 
will sometimes survive the fieiy ordeal 
until they reach the ground, as happened 
on one famous occasion in France in 
1905 during a Lyrid display. Then 
they may be studied at leisure. 

From Beyond the Solar System 

That these Lyrids have come from 
a distance of at least 4000 million miles 
is due to the fact that they once formed 
part of that great agglomeration of 
innumerable such particles—the comet 
itself. Having been thrown off in the 
colossal turmoil which takes place in 
the comet’s head they just followed on, 
and as the elliptical orbit of the comet 
extends half as far again as Neptune, 
this was also the orbit of, the Lyrids. 

So when we see one of these particles 
shoot across the sky and become part 
of our world we arc looking at some¬ 
thing which has come from beyond the 
known limits of the Solar System, and 
therefore even beyond Pluto.< These 
Lyrid meteors may thus be traced to 
their immediate source—the comet. 
Their ultimate source is another matter 
and must be left for a consideration of 
the source of the comet itself. G. F. M. 


A Good Idea 
Spreads 

Family Premiums 

A Lancashire firm of cotton spinners 
is following the example of a glass¬ 
making firm in helping their workmen 
to bring up the family. 

The two firms arc Tootal-Broadhurst, 
the cotton spinners, and Pi Iking ton’s, 
the glass manufacturers, and their 
.schemes arc substantially the same. A 
w'orkman with a wife and four children 
under 14 will receive 5s a week for the 
fourth child, and another 5s a week for 
every child over. Thus 15s a week will 
be added to the family of six, 

The allowance for any child may be 
continued after the boy or girl has 
passed the age of 14, if still at school and 
not earning part-time wages. 

There are other clauses in this 
gentleman’s agreement on the part of 
the employers to make the scheme a 
continual help, and never a hindrance 
to, the employee or his family in their 
wage-earning effort. It should better 
the relations between master and man, 
and contribute to the maintenance of 
those fine old English ideas about the 
family and the home. It will do so 
especially because the children will now 
become bonus earners rather thaii wage 
slaves, as unhappily they were in those 
bad old days of “ dark satanic mills.” 
Wc trust those mills have gone for ever 
in the light of the new day. 

It will surprise no one, least of all 
the C N, to learn that the idea came 
originally from Mr Seebohm Rowntree 
and was worked out by him for his 
employees at York. The Lancashire 
employers have taken the details of the 
scheme from him. 

At the first pay out at Pilkington’s 
217 employees received allowances for 
310 out of their 969 children under 14. 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 49 tlic 
two prizes of ten shillings each were won 
by J. M, Derbyshire, 100 Beacon Lane, 
Billinge, near Wigan ; and liilda Fowler, 
128 Alma Road, Peterborough. 

The 25 prizes of half-a-crown were 
awarded to tlie following : 

Angela Bailey,* Rei.cratc; Pamela Bennett, 
Shavinpfton, near Crewe; AAariorie Brown, Burntis¬ 
land; June Bunt, Newquav ; Bvelyn Crooks, Upper 
Norwood; Joyce D. i-ilincr, Thornton Heath; 
A. K. Goode, Edj^baston ; Nora Gray, Doncaster; 
Olive Grethe, Morden; Raymond Harris,* Cam- 
bridj^e; iVUiriel Hitchcock, Romford; ;Bob Mutchin, 
Woodford Green; David Johnston, . Stransford, 
Ireland ; Geor^je W. Kearey, Manchester ; M. Katlj- 
leen Leslie, Louth ; Eileen Lowther, Crewe ; Duncan 
Maclaren, Scouric, Sutherland ; Mary Nim'ent, 
Hurstpierpoint ; Lois Ollerenshaw, llathersa^e ; 
Judy Pearson, Knutsford ; Alonica Satchell, Leicester; 
Jack B. Smi.th, Luton; Jill Swan, Alill Hill; Elsa 
White, . Kilnwriiock ; Patricia Whitney, Hartford, 
Huntingdon, 

Those prizewinners wdiosc names arc 
marked with an asterisk have obtained 
new readers and arc awarded half-a- 
crown in' addition to the prize. 

■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

All Schools Love a Sailor 

Fifty schools in the Manchester area 
are in future to adopt ships of the 
Mercantile Navy each year. 

By correspondence with the seamen 
the children keep in touch with the ship ; 
and plotting out the course, learning 
about cargoes and exchange, and hearing 
about people and customs prove the 
most exciting Idndbf geography lesson. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From th© C IM of April 1913 

. The Watcher Over London. The closing of 
the Moiuiment for repairs has reminded 
the newspapers that, a man spends his 
life at the top of this tall column, which 
marks, the spot Avhcrc the Great Eire of 
London broke out in 1666. Every day, 
from 10 till 4, ,this man watches over 
London from the top of these 345 steps. 
The wonderful sight of the capital from 
this great height must be deeply printed 
on nis brain. 


ms. YOU AN 
EXTRA ENERGY 


BOY? 


There's an amazing 
amount of energy for you 
in every 2 oz. block of 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate 



FOOD EXPERTS SAY that every boy and girl needs this 
energy if they are to do well at work and to enjoy their 
games to the full. So when you buy Cadburys, remember 
that you’re getting more than something that’s nice to cat, 
remember that there’s a glass and a half of milk in every 
half-pound block. That means energy in. a most delicious form. 
It’s good for you and you like it. 

CaDBUII¥S 

I4ILIK CHOCOLATE 


A/so in Va lb, and Vi lb. blocks 
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Complete in Two Parts 

ON SECRET 

The Mulberry Bush 

CHAPTER 1 
A Poser 

As Sir. Richard Wakeling was pointing 
^ out to David Renwick, there u^as 
nobody except a few of his trustiest agents 
wlio knew of the existence of the private 
chambers which from time to time lie 
occupied for his work, 

" Accordingly/’ he continued, producing 
a postcard, “ there is nobody who could 
have slipped this into my letter-box 
except one of our own people. You follow 
that, David ? ” 

" Yes, sir,” said David. 

He was closeted.with his uncle in Secret 
Service Headquarters, that little-known 
room, at the top of the Government building 
in Whitehall, whence the silent warfare 
against foreign spies was conducted. 

This morning the Chief, was looking 
graver than ever. He v passed the postcard 
across the table to David. 

"It arrived,” he said, "enclosed in an 
unaddressed white envelope of the kind 
that practically every stationer stocks.” 

" So there’s nothing to be gleaned from 
the envelope, sir ? ” 

" Nothing at. all. And there isn’t a post¬ 
mark to help us. This hasn’t been through 
the post, but dropped in by hand. Nor is 
there anything to detect from the writing,” 
Then David read the card : 

Hero we go round the mulberry bush. 

The mitlberry bush, the mulberry hush. 
Here we go round the mulberry bush, 
yAll on a Slimmer evening I 
In spite of himself David grinned. " Why, 
"sir,” he exclaimed, " it’s only the old nursery 
jingle. Do you think it's a hoax 

" No 1 Is its last line the same as the 
nursery rhyme’s, last line ? ” ' 

" I don’t remember, sir.” 

V " Nor I,” smiled Sir Richard. But his 
smile faded swiftly, " It isn’t a hoax. My 
men would not try to play games with me,” 
" Shall wc say it’s a warning against some 
person called Mulberry ? ” 

" Yc.s, it might be,” said David. " Or is 
it the name of an inn where some plot is 
being laid ? ” 

" Well, whatever it means,” said Sir 
Richard, / you can take it from me there’s 
something dangerous brewing, for other¬ 
wise my aljcnt could have sent me straight 
warning instead of having to fall back on 
roundabout means. No, David, I don’t like 
it,” he said, very seriously. Then, rising, 
" You have nothing ih hand at the moment, 
so use your wits on this, David. They’re 
sharp enough, man.” ' 

So off went David to a grim, gruelling 
job. Who would relish plodding his way 
through a list of hotels and scouring direc- 
. torics for a person called Mulberry ? Still, 
it had to be done—nor ever had he apjirc- 
ciated what swarms of hotels and restau¬ 
rants gladdened the land. And^he Mul¬ 
berries ! There were not so many in London; 
but up and down through the provinces, 
how they popped up ! 

After more than a week of this tire¬ 
some investigation he extracted a list of 
" Possibles,” as he christened them, and 
then, by appointment, returned to the 
room in Whitehall, where at once Sir 
Richard greeted him with the news that 
another postcard had just arrived from 
the Unknown. There you are, David 1 
Read it.” 

7 'he sea ! The sea / Where blue shies shine. 
Men envy Nice. Thirteen or Nine ? 

" Oh ! So this time he’s burst into song,” 
was David’s first comment. Then, " But 
arc you sure it's from the same source, sir ? ” 
" Use your eyes 1 The printed characters 
are identical. And I found it in the box at 
my chambers in the same style of envelope.” 

" It’s too flippant, sir,” muttered David, 
who felt disappointed that Sir Ricliard had 
barely glanced at his painstaking list.- 
" It’s probably a hoax.” 

" Wake up I Think again ! Where is the 
sky always blue over the sea ? And what 
about ' envying Nice ’ ? ” demanded Sir 
Richard. 

" It’s a pointer to Nice, sir,” 

. " You must have seen that at first ? ” 

" Yes, I think so,” David admitted. 

Then he shook himself like a dog coming 
out of the water. But ho was shaking his 
resentment away—his natural resentment 
that all his hard work had been wasted. 
Nc.xt, taking his head in his hands, Jic 
studied the postcard, while minute after 
minute went by in silence. At last he looked 
'up. And those-eyes he’d been bidden to 
use were on fire now with excitement. 


SERVICE 


By John 
Mowbray 


" Sir,” he said, in a new tone, " did you 
notice the last line ? I mean, the letter 
which each of its words begins with ? ' 

' Men envy Nice.' Thirteen or Nine ? ’ ” he 
recited. " hi E N T O N,'/ He stopped and 
returned the card to Sir Richard.- " Look ! 

What do those first' letters spell, sir ? ” 

" By George! ” cried Sir Richard. "You’ve 
got iti M E N T O N. That’s 
Menton, on the liiviera in France. It’s quite 
close to Nice, and its sky’s as blue as a 
picture. You liave earned this commission, 

David. Follow it up.” 

CHAPTER 2 
Food for Thought 

TWTenton at last! With its sweeping bay, 
and its palm trees, and its sea with 
barely a ripple, and its blue sky I But David 
had no eyes for the fair face of Nature : he 
seeking a cafd called Tlie Mulberry 
Bush, the French for which would be 
mi'iviev, he supposed. A rum sort of name to 
bestbw on a caf6, thought he. 

So it might have been, had siicli a cafe 
existed. But it did not; nor a Gooseberry 
Bush either, he found. Having drawn a 
blank next in Monaco and Nice, he went on 
to Cannes, and from Cannes to' Juan-les- 
Pins.- With, no better fortune at either of , 
these two resorts, he returned to his little - 
hotel at the back of the old town in Menton, • 
where his passport was proclaiming him ; 

Donald Reilly (born at Sutton in England, ' 
of no occupation), and, abandoning the cafe 
trail in disgust, he tried to conjure another 
out of the void.' • . 

" Thirteen or Nine ? ” Without context ; 
that led him nowhere. Some Monsieur. 

Murier ? Was such supposition more : 
promising than the cafe or rendezvous' 
supposition had been ? Yet he doggedly ; 
explored it, to discover two Miiricrs, the one ; 
of whom kept a saddler’s shop near the 1 
frontier where the autocars were searched ' 
on their way into Italy, the other a lady ; all over Europe. If m’sicur will allow me ? ” 
inhabiting one of the villas. He tried them ' He signed to David to rise, and led the way 
both, and found himself at a dead end. Lto liis ' office behind the dressing-rooms. 

He had never felt so dejected about any' " Now T show m’sieur something! ” ho 
of his jobs, not even when he’d come face cried, with a burst of enthusiasm, having 

JACKO DOESN’T WAIT 


to face with stark danger. And here, as 
he reminded himself, was no danger ; ho 
had nothing to do but a silly jingle to 
solve and return with its interpretation to 
London. "A mulberry bush! Thirteen 
or nine!” he growled hotly. All on a 
summer evening—his thoughts gave a 
start. 'Now, what had thrust those five 
last words into their midst ? 

He gave it up, and wandered into the 
casino, with its beautiful swimming-pool, 
a lido in miniature. ' Next week, as he 
read on the coloured bills of attractions, a 
water polo match would be played there, 
hfenton y Nice, .preceded by a diving and 
swimming display in which many inter¬ 
nationals would be competing. Then he 
ordered some tea, and sat down at one of 
the tables overlooking the pool. There 
presently the manager came along. 

" M’sieur is served ? ” he inquired. 
" M’sieur. is a stranger ? ” 

" The answer is yes to both questions, 
m’sieur,” replied David. " And my com¬ 
pliments on your tea. It is strong, as I 
likoit,” 

" But yes ! Every Anglais demands his 
tea fort J ” 

" Because in Franco,” laughed David, 
" you ahvays make it so weak. But how do 
you know I am English ? ” 

" Need one ask ! ” said the man, with a 
friendly, companionable smile. " M’sicur 
is cither English, or peut-itre American. 
Whichever ho be, I hope to see him again. 
Ho should patronise our water polo next 
week,” ' 

What time docs it take place ? ” said 
David.. 

" In the evening. After dinner, m’sicur. 
There is no time so good for our clients 
from the hotels. We surround the pool 
with lights, in’sicur, JMost entrancing ! ” 

" Oh, in the evening.” 

" Yes, m’sieur. And the swimming I The 
diving I An extravagant gesture of 
rapture accompanied the words. "Never 
will the Riviera have seen such a spectacle, 
nor such a number of champions assembled 
to compete for our wonderful prizes I ” 

Oh, there won’t bo French champions 
only,” David remarked. 

*‘Non, non, m’sieur 1 They are coming from 


J ACKO, taking a stroll along a country 
lane one day, saw a worried-looking 
farmer trying in vain to catch a couple 
of young ponies. 

The ponies were fresh and seemed to 
be enjoying it. Ihirmcr Jenkins looked 
anything but fresh^ahd was quite 
clearly not enjoying it at all. . 

WJien Jacko had done laughing he 
vaulted the gate against which he had 


Jacko was off after them, but he was 
no match for a couple of spirited ponies. 
Ho rounded them up at last and thought 
he’d got them. But they jumped the 
hedge and disappeared. 

When Jacko got tlu-dugh he found 
them ill the big meadow, chewing a 
hawthorn bush. The farmer was there 
too. And then, as Jacko confided after¬ 
wards to Chimp, the fun steirted. 



The bull forgot Jacko and went for the farmer 


been leaning and shouted : “ Hi, Farmer 
Jenkins 1 I’ll catch 'cm for you.” 

Farmer Jenkins ' stared at Jacko 
glu^^ll3^ "Well, you can have a try,” 
he agreed, mopping his hot face. ” But 
theydl take some catching.” 

Jacko grinned, " Don't you worry,” 
he said stoutly. And off ho ran. 

The ponies saw him coming and waited: 
quietly, flicking their tails, till he was 
close up to them. 

" Tins is money for jam,” thought 
Jacko, stretching out lus hands. 

That, apparently, Avas what they had 
been waiting for. Tossing their manes, 
they were off like the wind. 


” I w'as making for the beggars,” he 
said, " ivlicn out from nowhere came a 
great bull.” 

‘' Did he go for you ? ’' inquired Chimp. 
" Not half! ” replied Jacko. " But 
just as he got up to me I twisted round 
and sprang on his hack.'* 

"My sainted aunt 1 ” exclaimed 
Chimp, " And then wdiat ? ” 

Jacko’s grin was like the Cheshire 
Cat’s. " Lucky for me,” he said, " the 
brute forgot all about me—and w^ent 
for Farmer Jenkins.” ' 

" Did ho get him ? ” asked Chimp. 

" I don’t know,” said Jacko. ” I 
didn’t wait to see,” 


formerly been a notable swimmer himself. 
" M’sieur speaks such good French that 
without doubt he reads it as readily ? ” 

" Yes,” said David, beginning to feel 
rather bored. 

‘'Bon! I produce you a peep of the 
detailed bills which wc post up tomorroAv. 
Yoii will . mark well the names of the 
entrants for swimming and diving.” 

Then, fetching the bill and spreading 
it out on his table, "As sure as my name is 
Tissot,” the good man proceeded, " one 
has rarely seen more famous clubs repre¬ 
sented 1 ” lie ran his finger down the 
names one by one. There were 16 of them, 
each on a separate line, arid each com¬ 
petitor starred with the name of his club. 

" Yes, yes,” David uttered, indifferently. 
"Number ii: regard, m’sieur—tlie 
Nautique of Geneve. Number 12 —the 
Sports Marins from Genoa. Number 13 — 

the Murier. Number 14 -” 

David had interrupted. " The Mixricr,” 
lie echoed. " I seem to remember a rattJijig 
good club of that name ? ” 

" M'sieur might perhaps, if his memory 
went back some way. Yes, the IMuricr 
w'as a celebrated club once. But its 
members began to drop off, and it was 
practically defunct when its present secre¬ 
tary, INI. Paul Malinova, came along. But 
of truth it seems to be taking a ncwJcase 
of life.” 

" Where docs it hail from ? ” 

" From a town on the Dafiube, m’sieur. 
Number 14 —the Ulysse of Cannes. Number 
15 - 

While Tissot droned on David’s eye had 
ascended the list. When Tissot had 
finished that eye revealed no animation. 
David said, " The Geneva people arc 
sending three representatives. That's 
rough on the others who arc sending one 
apiece only.” 

" La, la, m’sicur f Look again ! ” 

" Oh, I see; yes 1 ” David exclaimed, 
with a ring of astonishment. " Tiio JMiirier 
is sending a couple I ” 

" Yes, Number 9 and Number 13 , both 
from Murier. The old club’s looking up, 
as I told you, in’sicur.” 

" Good for Monsieur What’s-his-iiame ! ” 
" Paul IMalinova, m’sieur,” said the 
manager formally. 

“ Paul Malinova—sorry { Is he coming to 
cheer them along ? ” 

The manager expanded. " We hope so,” 
he said. " He's a capital felloAv, that one, 
who swims like a porpoise and can stay 
under water longer than any man known/ 
Ma foi ! That man is a miracle under 
water. And a right hearty camarado, 
m’sieur. You really must meet him.’-’ 

" I should like to,” said David. 

" And he plays water polo, m’sicur. lie's 
an cel in the winter I He used to belong to 
the Nice club. He retains an associated 
membership, so w^c quite expect him lo 
play for the Nice men next week. Oh, a 
charming fellow entirely!” beamed 
Monsieur Tissot. 

" Then you'll reserve me a tabic ? ”. said 
David, as they shook hands. 

" M’sieur shall have a front table beside 
the pool.” 

Having thanked th9 good fellow again, 
David returned to his room at the hotel, 
where he locked himself in while ho coded 
a wire to London., Then, after ho had 
despatched this himself from the post 
office he sat down and thought hard. 

But so far only a glimmer of light had 
appeared, and Avhat ho wanted, he toki 
himself, was a.searchlight. But it may be 
that his glimmer had. broadened next day 
when he turned his steps to Monsieur Tissot 
once more. It w^as early, there w'crc very 
few visitors about. 

" M’sieur Tissot,” he began, " wdion you 
showed me those lists I noticed you Avere 
one short for your match against Nice ? ” 

" Ah, the Avater polo ? Yes, I have been 
disappointed.” . . 

"Well, AA'hat about me, m’sicur? I could 
join your club, couldn't I ? ” 

The manager shrugged, though his prac¬ 
tised eye looked David OA^cr. " Docs 
m’sieur suggest that I take liim on trust ? ” 
ho said dubiously. 

" No. Lend me a costume,” begged 
David. 

He changed, and mounted the platform 
,to the high springboard, Avhcncc ho Iwoke 
the Avater AAdth a somersault dh'c. Then, 
using a pow'crful stroke, he SAvam SAviftly 
to the shalloAV end. There he grinned as 
,ho knuckled the water , out of his eyes. 
lioAV Avill that do, m’sicur ? ” he cried. 
At the head of the pool Monsieur Tissot 
Avas rubbing his hands together. 

" Enchantepm'sievLXt 1 ” he Avas shouting. 
" GiA'e me your name’, please.” 

" Donald Reilly, m’sieur,” David said. 

" I shall count upon you, M'sieur Reilly.” 
" That’s a bargain ! ” laughed David. 

TO BE CONTINUED ^ 
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MOTHERS LEARN 
VALUE OF 
'MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 


Because it is so help¬ 
ful in keeping babies 
and children healthy 
and happy, every 
mother should know 
about the many uses 
of ‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ 

This harmless, almost 
tasteless preparation is 
most effective in relieving those 
symptoms of babies and (iliildren 
generally caused by souring food^in 
the little digestive tract, such as 
disordered stomach, frequent vomiting, 
feverishness, colic. As a mild laxative 
it acts gently, but certainly, to open 
the little bowels in constipation, colds 
and children's ailments. 

A teaspoon fill of ' Milk of Magnesia ' 
docs the work of half a pint of lime- 
water in neutralizing cow’s milk for 
infant feeding, and preventing hard 
curds, . • . 

Of all chemists. Prices : 1/3 and 2/C. 
The large size contains three times the 
quantity of tlie small. Be careful to ask 
for ' Milk of Magnesia,' which is the 
registered trade-mark of Phillips' prepa¬ 
ration of -magnesia, prescribed and 
recommended by physicians for correct¬ 
ing excess acids. Now also in tablet 
form ‘MILK OF MAGNESIA ' brand 
TABLETS Cd., 1 /-, 2/- and 3 /G. Each 
tablet is the etpiivalent of a teaspoonful- 
of the liquid xircparation. 
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X-RAY 


CTURE OF 


THE 



If 


TEN 


MB 


(DEVELOPS OVER 30 B.H.P., £7.10s. TAX) 



CLOTH-LINED ROOF 
WELOEO STEEL BODY" 

WIDE REAR WINDOW' 

SAFETY GLA53 WINDSCREEN 
SELF-CANCeULING INDICATORS 
ACCESSIBLE BATTERY- 
ACCESSIBLE TOOL BOX 
PJSTOL-QRIR HAND-BRAKE LEVER' 
WIDE-ORENINO D'DDRS- 
WEUU-LES3 FLOOR- 
ADJUSTABLE SEATS- 

SINGLE ORY-PLATe CLUTCH 


DOWN-DRAUGHT CARBURETTOR 

synchro-mesh gear-box.' 
POUR-POINT ENGINE-SUSPEN- 
6ION ON RUBBER 

HYDRAULIC shock-absorbers- 
FULL CROWN SONOERIZEO 
MUDGUARDS' 

TRANSVERSE iFRONT SPRINGING 

DEEP SPRI.NG CUSHIONS' 

STAINLESS - STEEL HUB-CAPS 
TRANSVERSE SPRINGS FOR 
SMOOTH RIDING 


LARGE LUGGAGE COM¬ 
PARTMENT, ACCESSIBLE 
FROM REAR 


SPARE TYRE IN 
SEPARATE 
COMPARTMENT 


LARGE PETROL 
TANK AT REAR 


STURDY BUMPER, FULL 
WIDTH OF CAR 


E 



lERE is an X-Ray picture of The FORD “ TEN.” Look it over, 
thoroughly, counting the features which you would not ordinarily 
expect to find on a car priced nearly as low as £145, or £157.10s. for 
the Double-Entrance Saloon or Touring Car. 

Remember that every ounce is of the finest material obtainable, that 
every component part is manufactured and erected under the check 
of precision gauges of the finest used in engineering, anywhere, and 
that design, material and workmanship are all, and thoroughly, 
exclusively British. 

Write for a catalogue of the FORD " TEN/’ and a copy of the booklet on the Ford Works. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET, W.1 



SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES IN THE IHFAHTS HOSPITAL! 

INFANTS HOSPITAL—the first Hospital of its kind to be founded in Europe—vvas established 
in 1903 for the treatment of the diseases and disorders of nutrition. There are now 100 cots; 
accommodation for seven Nursing Mothers; an Out-patient Department; X-Ray ; Artificial Sunlight 
■ and Massage Departments ; a Research Laborator)^; a Lecture Theatre ; and a Milk Laboratory. The 
work carried on in the wards is supplemented by the Convalescent Home at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. The Hospital is Entirely Dependent upon Voluntary Contributions for Its Maintenance, 

ic FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED ^ 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

Sithscripiions zviJl he gratefully received and acknowledged by the] Secretary : 

THE INFANTS HOSPITALv Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.1 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for iis a year. See below. 



MEWSPAHER 

1 ^ Kvcry Thursday 2(1 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En* 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


Spring is Here Again 



'J'liis charming design, an elaboration of the old art of the silhouette, 
was cut out of a sheet of black paper and mounted on white card. 
Why not try your hand at this fascinating pastime f 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Thrill in Store 
waiter was painfully 
slow in seeing to the 
customer's order, but at last 
he arrived. 

Have you ever been to 
the Zoo ? " asked the cus¬ 
tomer 

“No, sir," drawled the 
waiter 

“ Then you should go; 
you’d get a big tlirill watching 
the turtles dash, by." 

What Is It? 

^ TEELiNG all persons detest. 
Although 'tis by many oft felt, 
By two letters fully expressed, 

By twice two invariably spelt 

Answer next week 

This Week in Nature 
'J'lifi: pied flycatcher arrives 
after spending the winter 
in Africa. The plumage of 
this bird is black on the back 
and white underneath, with 
large white patches on the 
wings and tail. The eggs, 
from five to nine iri number, 
are pale blue in colour, and 
will be found next month. 


Id on Parle Francais 



Une anemone Lajacinthe Laprimev^ro 
des pr6a 

anemone hlucbcll primrose 


Lcs bois sont remplis de fleurs 
printanides. Le sol est tapissd de 
jacinthes des pres, de primevdres et 
d’anduones. 

The woods are (nil of spring 
flowers. The ground is a carpet 
of hlnehells and primroses and 
anemones. 

The Power of Advertising 

The following letter appeared in 
a newspaper of some years ago. 
Qn Thursday I . lost a gold 
i watch which I valued 
very highly.. Immediately I 
inserted an advertisement in 
your lost-and-found column, 
andwaited. Yesterday I went 
home and found the watch in 
the' pocket of another suit. 
God bless your paper 1 ' 

A Hint for Cyclists 

\i\7’jrEN‘ a bicycle tyre goes 
down soon after being' 
pumped lip the cyclist some¬ 
times jumps to the conclusion 
that it is punctured, and takes 
it off to I'epair it. Before doing 
this, however, it is wise to 
make sure that the leak is not 
in the valve, where it can be 
easily repaired without re¬ 
moving the tyre. 

To test this it is only neces¬ 
sary to immerse the valve in 


an eggeup full of water, when 
bubbles will show if there is a 
leak. The trouble can then 
be repaired by putting a new 
piece of rubber tube in the 
valve. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
April 24. Edmund Cart¬ 
wright born ... 174S 

25. Oliver Cromwell born . 1599 

26. Daniel Defoe died . . 1731 

27. Herbert Spencer born . 1820 

28. Edward IV born . . 1442 

29. Joan of Arc entered 

Orleans.1429 

30. Chevalier de Bayard 

killed .1524 

Hidden Flowers 

H ERK are the clues to the 

names of live flowers. 

Can you find them ? 

A destructive animal' and 
a small article of dress. 

A word hieaning- precise 
and a thorny plant. 

, A;, bird of prey and what 
gardeners dislike. 

Organs that keep us all 
alive, and rest. 

To seize quickly, and a 
fabulous animal. Answer next xveek 

. Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening Venus, Mars, and 
Uranus arc in the west, and 
Neptune in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Jupiter is iii 
the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the 
moon at eight 
o’clock on 
Sunday morning, April 24. 


The Song of the Hour-Glass 

'pwo bodies have I though they’re 
both joined in one, 

And the stiller I stand the faster I 
run. 


An Faster Surprise 



A Word Square 

'J'liE following clues indicate 
four words which, written 
one under thcj other, will make 
a square of words. 

A product of the field that 
,is eaten by .both man and 
beast. To lie over against. 
A pipe. Part of a plant. 

. Ansiver next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
. Peter Puck’s Pun Pair 
Scratch the tablecloth and the six¬ 
pence will creep toward you. 

The letters on the yachts spell 
REGATTA. 

Partrid^^e and blackbird. Pheasant 
and starling. Skylark, and swallow., 



Talos Befofo Dertt/mo 

The Red Bus 

I T stopped outside Philip's 
window every morning, 
just as ho was getting up. 

Philip’s home was near the 
village green, and from his 
window he could see the 
bus turn round and stop. 
It waited quite a long time 
in the early morning, when 
Mrs Cottle from the thatched 
cottage came out and climbed 
into it, and the chemist’s 
young mail from the other side 
of the green would come run¬ 
ning at the last moment. 

PJiilip always longed to 
go in that early red bus. 
Of coui'sc he had been in 
other buses, but Philip had a 
fancy for the early one. But 
nobody would ever take him. 

So he got out of bed every 
morning and stood at the 
’window in his pyjamas 
watching. He noticed how 
the conductor and driver 
always got out, and stood 
chatting in the road until 
it was time to start again; 
and one day Philip had a 
wonderful idea. He would 
dress himself, run downstairs 
when no one was looking, 
and slip into the bus and 
hide before anybody had 
arrived. 

And so he did. Nobody 
saw him as he slipped into 
the bus and hid under a 
seat. He heard Mrs Cottle 
clamber i n and sit down 
heavily behind him, and then 
the running steps of the 
chemist’s young man, just 
as the bus started. 

Wlicn he was quite sure 
they were well away he 
got up and sat on a seat. 

The conductor came up at 
once, “ Hullo, young fellow I “ 
he said, “ Where did you 
spring from ? “ 

“ I wanted a ride," said 
Philip. 

“Law!” said Mrs Cottle 
behind him. “ What will 
your ma say when she finds 
you're gone ? " 

Philip hadn’t thought of 
that. 

The conductor and Mrs 
Cottle talked about what 
should be done, while Philip 
listened and looked out of 
the window in turns. 

When the bus stopped at 


The CN Cross Word Puzzle 



Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1. This should 
not be at the start. G. Pay beforehand. 
11. One, on a playing card. 12. Big 
bird of prey. 14. To rest in recumbent 
position. 16. To furnish with a ceiling. 
17. Used to indicate a lady’s maiden 
name. 18, High. 19. The study of 
lands and peoples. 22. Imitation. 
23. For fear that. 25. Pronoun. 
26. Noise. 28. Ocean. 29. Royal 
Academy.* 31. Obliterate. 33. Seller 
of headwear. 35. -A sly glance. 
30. Period of time. 37. Payment for 
use of house;, S3, Rubbed out, 

S9. Welcomes. 

Reading Down. 1. Front of the 
head. 2, Solid water, 3. Cry of a 
horse, 4. South-east,* 5. To*suspend. 
0. An excuse. 7, Royal Engineers.* 
8 . Dramatic entertainments. 9. Afflict. 
10. To make a shrill cry. 13. Microbe. 
10. Men at the head of afTairs. 
■ 18. Where 8 down are presented. 
20. To leave out. 21. An argument. 
22. To guide. 24. River famous for 
its bore. 25. Lazy. 27. Want. 28. The 
crested cormorant. 30. Certain 
branches of learning. 32. Grassland 
34. Heap of sand used by golfers. 


the next village the conductor 
cried, “ Come on, young .sha¬ 
ver ! . You’re getting off here.” 

Pie took him to the police 
station, and left him there 
in charge of a kind policeman, 
who gave Philip a peppermint 
bulPs-eyc. Then he got out his 
motor-bicyclc and side-car and 
took him home. 

Philip didn’t know which 
he enjoyed most, the ride in 
the bus or the ride in. the 
side-car. 

“All the same,’’ said 
Mother, “ it was very naughty 
to run away. You must 
never do it again." Arid Philip 
said he never would. 


LATEST BEAUTY NOTE: 
YOUNG AND OLD NOW 
BLANCH THEIR TEETH. 

Women who are tired of trying new denti¬ 
frices claiming to make their teeth white 
overnight (men, too !) wall be interested in 
the discovery of what actually docs whiten 
teeth in a week’s time. 

Within a few days from the time you 
begin this simple treatment your teeth wall 
be distinctly whiter. You won’t have to 
imagine the improvement. Your mirror will 
show it plainly, and your friends will notice 
it. Magnesium Hydroxide causes a certain 
chemistry in the moutli, and the dullest 
teeth brighten and wJiiten under it. 

Getting the right brand of Magnesium 
Hydroxide is no trouble. It is * Milk of 
Magnesia,* and this can be obtained in a 
new type of toothpaste—Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia. Use this as your regular denti¬ 
frice, and your teeth wall be very perceptibly 
whiter. 

That, however, is not the main reason 
dentists arc urging the use of this dentifrice. 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, containing 75 % 

‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ is the most effective 
neutralizer of destructive mouth acids yet 
discovered. 'Tartar does not even form in 
the mouth that is kept alkaline by constant 
use of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. It keeps 
the gums hard, and the gumline safe from 
decay. And the teeth have an amazing; 
almost artificial whiteness. 

All chemists have this remarkable denti¬ 
frice. Ask for Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
The words * Milk of Magnesia ’ referred to 
by the writer of this article constitute th (5 
trade mark distinguishing Phillips’ pre¬ 
paration of Afagnesia as originally prepared 
by The Charles H. Phillips Chemical Co. 
'fo obtain the dentifrice recommended ask 
for Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. Price 6d., 
10 ^d., 1/6 the tube of all chemists and stores. 
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